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By J. A. 


It is the current idea that if a man 
has served his country well in battle, 
the people should voice their apprecia- 
tion of his work by proposing him as a 
candidate for a future President, hence 
the remark one has often heard since 
May Ist, that “ Admiral Dewey stands 
a good chance to be elected President 
of the United States!” On going to 
press this remark was heard, as it fell 
from the lips of one of a group of min- 
isterial brothers, at a certain station in 
New Jersey. It has even been echoed 
by the London daily, The Chronicle. 

If anyone is inclined to say this of 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, let him 
remember that this candidate was capa- 
ble of standing on his own merits as a 
statesman, and a scholar, and as one of 
the most brilliant sons of the Empire 
State, aside from any honor gained on 
the battlefield. He has, however, 
earned the esteem of loyal Republicans 
through the past year, consequently all 
eyes have turned toward him. It is 
said that it is easier to take a city than 


Fow er. 


to govern one’s own spirit; but if a man 
can sink an enemy’s fleet, or subdue a 
city, he is thought to have in him the 
grit to govern the affairs of state for a 
nation. Washington, Jackson, Taylor, 
and Grant have all been fighting Presi- 
dents, but they have been as capable of 
regulating affairs during peace as in 
times of war. 

Colonel Roosevelt has during the 
past ten years distinguished himself in 
so many fields that the honor heaped 
upon him since his return from Cuba, 
as Colonel of the Rough Riders, is only 
another star in his coronet. 


HIS PHYSIOGNOMY. 


His features are particularly strong, 
and his face is about equally divided 
between the intellectual talent, me- 
chanical skill and physical strength. 
His side portrait indicates balance of 
power, which we see in the ear. It 
shows a good curve in the antihelix. 
The Central portion is broad and well- 
formed, while the lower lobe is refined, 
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yet healthy, indicating a good balance 
of power between ambition, courage, 
susceptibility, and good health. The 
nose is aggressive and powerful, and 
corresponds with the height of the head 
in the organ of Firmness. The septum 
of the nose shows exceptional power of 


analysis, and the length between the 
lips and the nose indicates concentra- 
tion of mind on one object until it is 
accomplished. The jaw is of good 
length, and is long and tenacious, while 
the chin is of the rounded and square 
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variety, which possesses strength, yet 
warmth and enthusiasm. The eyes are 
seen to a disadvantage with his specta- 
cles over them, and need to be exam- 
ined to be appreciated. They are scru- 
tinizing eyes, and have a far-sighted 
expression in them. They are eyes full 
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COLONEL THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S PHYSIOGNOMY. 





of expression, and are dead in earnest 
in their search, yet without excitement. 
One should see the eyes when the face 
is lighted up with a smile to note their 
full power; then the whole face kindles 
with enthusiasm and interest. 
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HIS ORGANIZATION. 

His organization is an excellent one 
for health and strength. He has a mas- 
sive chest, and an ample capacity for 
oxygenizing his blood. His ancestral 
stock has been good, and it is not 
strange to find that he has the Dutch, 
Scotch, Irish, and French Huguenot 
blood in his veins. Seldom do we find 
such a union of ancestry. The Scotch 
element is noticeable in his large per- 
ceptive faculties, his large Firmness, 


Conscientiousness, and the fore part of 
Cautiousness giving him far-sighted- 
ness. From his Irish ancestry, his ver- 
satility of mind; from his French 
Huguenot stock we can trace his 
toughness and wiriness, his fervor and 
enthusiasm, while from the blending of 
the Dutch stock with the others, we see 
the integrity and the scrupulousness of 
the man. As a child we should judge 
that his brain was too large for his 
body, but he has now developed an 
equality of strength which is pleasing 





to behold. He combines many inter- 
esting extremes; one being his strength, 
robustness, and energy of mind and 
body, while on the other hand should 
be noticed his gentleness, his keen sym- 
pathy and his capacity to say “ thank 
you,” as no one else can exactly say 
it. There is so much unction, fervor, 
and emphasis in his work that he shows 
these two strong points in strong com- 
parisons. Had he a low flat head, with 
power only in the basilar region, as we 
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have seen in some energetic men, he 
would be short of that charm of address, 
that grandeur of character which can 
work for noble purposes, and that can 
risk life and everything else for a prin- 
ciple; but having that superior height 
of head, he is able to link the elements 
of devotion to moral and practical re- 
forms in such a way as to win respect 
wherever he works. It is not everyone 
who would have given up a position of 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy to head 
*a regiment in the late war, but the ex- 
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ecutive abilities and the splendid qual- 
ities of mind that he displayed at Wash- 
ington, gave him the initiative to ac- 
complish what he undertook to do on 
the battlefield. The country owes 
much to him for his dynamic power 
and ability as Secretary of the Navy, 
and for his efficient work done in this 
capacity. He is a man who has had 
rich experience, and although he was 
born in the city of New York, October 
28, 1858, he has lived out on a Dakota 
ranch, where he has gathered much 
spirit of romance and love of daring. 
He comes from a family of eight gen- 
erations, who have lived in New York, 
and it will be found that his name 
(Roosevelt) has figured prominently in 
business, social, political, and religious 
affairs for many years back; and 
members of the family have partici- 
pated in all the wars of the country, 
from the Revolutionary to the present. 
In 1886 he was the Republican candi- 
date for Mayor of New York, against 
Abram 8. Hewitt, United Democracy, 
and Henry George, United Labor. Mr. 
Hewett was elected by 2,200, and fol- 
lowing this defeat Roosevelt was ap- 
pointed a Republican member of the 
United States Civil Service Commis- 
sioner, by Grover Cleveland. His abil- 


ity and honesty in this direction in- . 


creased his popularity tenfold. In 1895 
he resigned this position to accept the 
position of Police Commissioner under 
Mayor Strong. He was then in his ele- 
ment, and the position afforded him an 
opportunity for displaying his moral 
heroism and energetic methods. The 
Police Department at the time was in 
a deplorable condition, and he seems to 
have been to that department what Col- 
onel Waring was to the Street Cleaning 
Department, and he succeeded in lift- 
ing it to a high degree of efficiency. 
His many-sided character manifests it- 
self in his literary as well as his politi- 
cal talents, and what would such a mag- 
nificent display of intellect be worth 
if he could not turn it to account in a 
special intellectual manner. This he 
has done in many books which he has 


published. Hence his life has been ac- + 
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tive, and his brain and pen have pro- 
duced works of permanent value. Be- 
tween 1886 and 1888 he wrote two vol- 
umes of the “American Statesmen 
Series,” and the following year he was 
appointed Civil Service Commissioner, 
and the first two volumes appeared of 
what he considered his best work, “The 
Winning of the West.” 1890 he issued 
his “ History of New York City,” and 
two years later, “ Essays on Practical 
Politics.” In 1883 he wrote “The 
Wilderness Hunter,” and the next year 
the third volume of his “ The Winning 
of the West.” During the present year 
he has collected a volume of essays on 
“ American Political Ideals,” and in 
collaboration with Henry Cabot Lodge, 
a volume on “ Hero Tales of American 
History.” And last, but not least, 
Messrs. Scribner have engaged him to 
write a series of papers, which will con- 
sist of an authenticated history of his 
regiment of “ Rough Riders” as a fight- 
ing machine, as well as being a vivid 
narrative with numerous anecdotes 
showing the individual bravery of his 
men. Few men on the field were more 
capable of dealing with the raw material 
passing before them in the making of 
history, and few writers could select 
and furnish the facts in the rough, into 
a series of picturesque adventures as it 
is assured to be presented by this experi- 
enced author. The first article will ap- 
pear in the January number of Serib- 
ner’s Magazine, and will be followed by 
five or six more in succeeding numbers, 
after which they will be published in 
book form. The story will be accom- 
panied with sketches and pictures, 
many of them taken from photographs 
under the supervision of Colonel Roose- 
velt. His literary work is the result of 
his rich descriptive power, his wonder- 
ful fluency of expression, his cogency, 
and his breadth and fairness of treating 
the subject upon which he writes. He 
is fortunate enough to have four homes: 
one located in Washington, D.C., an- 
other in New York City, another at Oy- 
ster Bay, L. I., and the fourth in North 
Dakota. His domestic life is happy, 
and he is now the father of six children, 
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the youngest being but a few months 
old. That he may be able to carry out 
all the reformatory work that he has 
become interested in, is our earnest 
hope. 





Phrenotypes and Side-Views, 





No one can examine the broad and 
well-marked perceptive intellect that 
he possesses without recognizing in 
him a man of peculiar sterling qual- 
ities. 


No, 28. 


By H. S. Drayton, M.D. 


THE LATE S. S. PACKARD. 
THE SuccessFuUL TEACHER. 


He that is fit to teach need not sub- 
ordinate himself to any other man—for 
no other man has a more worthy voca- 
tion. Of Mr. Packard it is well said 
that he filled his place. Adapted to it 
by nature, he easily found teaching his 
proper field, and was content to pursue 
it with all the talent and energy belong- 
ing to a nature more than commonly 
endowed intellectually. More than 
commonly ambitious, he was wise 
enough to see in his life-work all that 
should enlist his best endeavors. In 
the training of youth he realized, prob- 
ably as much as any other man, the im- 
portance of correct methods of mind- 
culture. Indeed, his field of teaching 
was that which had to do with the useful 
work-a-day phases of life. He was 
building men and women for activity in 
lines of necessary industry, and he 
labored to perfect his methods that the 
product of his school should be that 
which would meet the world’s want— 
skilful, practical men and women, with 
earnest purpose to serve the community, 
and win the just deserts of their useful- 
ness, adequate remuneration, and hon- 
orable respect. 

Mr. Packard was a successful teacher. 
Very few, we think, have been as suc- 
cessful. He built up a large school or 
“college,” for the institution he de- 
veloped single-handed in the course of 
years was as much of a college as the 
most of those bearing that name, and 


sent out a large number of young people 
to grapple with the world. But it is 
not mere numbers that we have in 
thought. It is the sort and quality of 
material that was sent out of Packard 
College. Somehow those young men 
and young women seemed to find places 
for the exercise of their instructed fac- 
ulties very readily. The warehouse, 
the office, other schools seemed open to 
them, and the proportion has been re- 
markably large of the Packard gradu- 
ates that have successfully filled the 
places that were taken. 

In the city of New York Mr. Packard 
had for many years been considered a 
prominent figure in the educational line 
—a type, indeed, of teacher that held 
no second rank. He was a cultivated 
man, of wider experience than that fur- 
nished by the schoolroom. He was 
known in art and literary circles; his 
opinion was respected in economic and 
social affairs. He was broad of view, 
and earnestly observant of the current 
of affairs generally, gleaning here and 
there a hint or suggestion that he could 
apply in his particular field of activity. 
He was wide in his consideration of hu- 
man nature, and promptly availed him- 
self of any help that might be of service 
in dealing with the many students in his 
charge. So in the furtherance of his ob- 
ject as a teacher he sought the aid of 
science, and studied mind and character 
according to the principles and rules 
that science has formulated. He be- 
lieved in the doctrines of Gall and 
Spurzheim, and was ready to testify re- 
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garding his indebtedness to Phrenology 
for a large measure of his success. It 
was knowledge of human character that 
ruled in his relations with the young, 
and how much that knowledge contrib- 
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named with a prestige of control so 
strong and abiding. 

Born in 1826, Mr. Paekard was in his 
seventy-third year, and yet very few of 
his acquaintances thought him beyond 


THE LATE 8, 8, PACKARD. 


uted to the influence that he exerted 
upon the large numbers of students who 
attended the Packard Institute, it would 
be difficult to state, but certain it is that 
very few teachers in this country may be 





middle life, for there was a freshness of 
mental activity and a keen sense of life’s 
relations that made him the peer of the 
young and energetic spirits of New 
York City. He kept himself in touch 
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with the better movements of the age— 
social and moral—and believed it to be 
a duty to co-operate in what helped so- 
ciety onward. He had no sympathy for 
fossilism or weedy conservatism, and 
was not afraid of impairing personal in- 
terests by giving his hand and voice to 
measures that his conscience approved. 

On the physical side Mr. Packard 
might be said to have been a puzzle to 
many. He was slight in frame, with a 
face and complexion that suggested 
weak organic capacity. Forty years 
ago insurance on his life had been re- 
fused because of heart affection, and his 
friends for the most part deemed him 
short-lived, and yet we have seen him 
live into the seventies, filling out in the 
meantime a career of much more than 
average activity, as activity is recog- 
nized among the business men of our 
metropolitan city. His organization 
adapted him to activity, but he learned 
through self-study to know his powers, 
and the means for their conservation. 
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He had elements of endurance that he 
learned to reinforce by judicious liv- 
ing and the avoidance of unnecessary 
strain. He was self-controlling, well- 
poised and stable; sensitive to a good 
degree, yet never prone to excitement. 
He was very genial, cheerful and hope- 
ful—a characteristic most influential in 
its hygiene upon the temper of his mind 
and the health of his body, impart- 
ing power of recuperation and normal- 
ity of function. 

A very large circle will regret the 
passing away of Mr. Packard. As 
teacher and friend and counsellor his 
sphere was national rather than limited 
to a city. We knew him well, and 
shall miss his kindly interest, his 
sprightly manner, his fresh and always 
refined humor. It is indeed no ephe- 
meral regret that stirs the heart of many 
in the United States now that Silas 
Sadler Packard no longer sits in the 
chair of authority at the college he 
founded so many years ago. 


A Phrenological Triumph. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


By Etsie CASSELL SMITH. 


In a cosy parlor one cool May even- 
ing two young people were standing be- 
fore an open fire. She, with looks of 
solicitude and sympathy, was watching 
intently the gloomy face of her com- 
panion, who with fingers locked tightly 
behind him gazed into the hearts of the 
glowing coals in the grate, with never a 
glance at the girl. 

“Tt’s no use,” he said at last, with 
some bitterness. 

“T’ve tried hard to make a man of 
myself, but I’m down now for sure. My 
employers have not rewarded my efforts, 
and now that I’ve lost my situation 
there’s no more hope. I’m a failure, 
Grace, a total failure, financially, so- 


cially, and—and every way. I had 
thought, Grace—” he paused, and with 
a groan buried his face in his hands, 
while the girl clutched nervously at her 
throat. “I had thought,” he went on 
at last, “ that some day I would be able 
to ask you to be my wife. We have 
grown up together, and I fancied per- 
haps you loved me, but I know better 
than that now. You cannot love a fail- 
ure, and I shall never ask you to be my 
wife. Henceforth, Grace, you are free 
to seek other company. I have been a 
craven to keep near you so long as I 
have. And I confess I have been mad- 
ly jealous of that other one—that other 
one on whom Prosperity smiles; who 
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has talents, money, honors, to give you, 
while I have nothing but my fool- 
hearted self. Ah! how I envy him!” 

With white teeth clenched and eyes 
glittering with unusual excitement the 
man made a sudden gesture as if he 
were thrusting a dagger into an invisi- 
ble enemy. So realistic was the gesture 
that the girl sprang forward with a little 
ery, and caught the clenched fist in her 
own firm fingers. 

“ Horace, what do you mean? I do 
not love that man. What makes you 
act so strangely? ” 

A puzzled expression displaced the 
angry one, and he was silent for a mo- 
ment, then said wearily: “ Come, let us 
go out into the air.” She gave him his 
hat, and throwing a wrap about her 
shoulders followed him out into the 
chilly night. 

“ My head is hot,” he said, removing 
his hat, “ and it pains me here,” touch- 
ing the top of his head. The girl 
pressed lightly with her fingers the two 
places he had indicated, and he shrank 
from her touch with a laugh. 

“Horace,” said the girl seriously, 


“do you think you have ever quite re- 


covered from that terrible blow you re- 
ceived on your head last Fall in the 
constructing of that new building? 
You have never appeared quite the 
same since. You used to be so bright 
and sunny, and now you are almost al- 
ways despondent and gloomy.” _ 

“Oh, I don’t know. Everything 
goes against me. Bad luck has fol- 
lowed me ever since that accident. But 
that was only a beginning of an inexor- 
able fate. Where it will end I don’t 
know.” 

That night Grace Maryland wept 
many tears. She felt that a great gulf 
was yawning between her lover and her- 
self, and her spirit imbibed the hope- 
lessness that pervaded his. It was true, 
she thought, that she could not marry 
a failure. Her father, an ambitious, 
_ parsimonious man, would never permit 
her to marry one whose means of sup- 
port were precarious. Besides, she 
knew full well that her father favored 
the rival’s suit. 
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Not long after that her father called 
her to him one day, and informed her 
that Robert Owens had asked the priv- 
ilege of winning her in marriage, and 
that she would please her father best by 
favoring the suit. It was with com- 
mingled emotions that she went to the 
parlor that night to meet her wooer. 
Handsome, suave, pleasing, and appar- 
ently much in love, the young man was 
not abashed by her reserve and coolness, 
but chatted sentimentally on until, sud- 
denly, a word was spoken which made 
Grace Maryland’s cheeks burn with in- 
dignation. The name of Horace Lee- 
land had been spoken with a sneer. 

“ How can you speak to me so of one 
whom I—respect? ” she exclaimed. 

“What! do you not know? ” he cried 
in astonishment. 

“T know of nothing that would give 
you liberty to speak of my friend in that 
tone,” was the reply. 

“ And do you call him friend who has 
just been found guilty of forging your 
father’s name for five thousand dol- 
lars? ” 

The poor girl fell back for a moment 
stunned, then suddenly rose. “It is 
not true,” she cried, “ O, it cannot be 
true!” There was a look of cunning 
triumph on the face of the man, who 
appeared to take delight in the blow he 
had struck. Grace saw it, and moving 
haughtily toward the door exclaimed, 
“ And if it is true, the bearer of the 
news can be no longer a friend of mine.” 

Alas! it was too true, as her father 
testified when he came home at mid- 
night, pale and haggard, but satisfied 
with the thought that young Leeland 
was in the place that he deserved—be- 
hind the bars. The note had been 
forged in her father’s name in order to 
pay a heavy debt to the business firm of 
Horace Leeland’s rival; and it was 
Robert Owens himself, so her father 
said, who had revealed the fraud. 

“What do you think of young Lee- 
land for a lover now?” her father 
asked bitterly, and what of the loyalty 
of Robert Owens? Is he not worthy of 
my daughter as a wife? ” 

“ Father,” said Grace, with quivering 
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lips, “ I love Horace Leeland, and I be- 
lieve him to be the victim of some de- 
lusion which makes him morally inno- 
cent of this great crime, and I shall 
make every effort I can to have this 
proven.” 

“What! you do not think him in- 
sane?” 

“T certainly do, Father.” 

“ O, come now; that plea wont work,” 
was the impatient reply, “ and I demand 
of you that you keep your fingers out 
of this, and let the law have its full 
course.” 

“JT shall not hinder the law, Father, 
but Right will win ; remember that.” 

Grace Maryland left no stone un- 
turned. She worked harder than the 
lawyers. Yet one scheme after another 
failed, and tighter and tighter drew the 
coils of fate about her lover. He him- 
self was his worst testimony. He was 
hopeless, despondent, and called on 
Justice to have its reward; to punish, 
incarcerate, hang him if they would, he 
had nothing more to live for. Grace in 
her earnestness visited him often; 
pleaded with him, and even declared her 
great love for him, but all to no pur- 
pose; he remained as dejected as ever. 
She became more and more convinced 
of his unsoundness of mind, and finally 
as a supreme hope took to his cell a 
famous specialist on insanity, who, 
though he studied the case well, gave 
Grace as his deliberate verdict that, 
while the young man was on the verge 
of nervous collapse, there was nothing 
to denote mental aberration. 

It was late in the Autumn when the 
trial occurred, and Grace, still laboring 
to rescue her lover, felt temporary re- 
lief when, after several days of damag- 
ing testimony, it was reported that the 
prisoner was unable to appear in Court, 
and the trial was indefinitely suspended. 
Young Leeland was prostrated by the 
long months of confinement and mental 
strain. 

One day when upon the street a new 
and novel advertisement attracted 
Grace’s attention. It was a large, illus- 
trated phrenological sheet. She read it 
over carefully several times, pondered a 
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few moments, and then went up the 
stairs and entered the room indicated. 
The scene was a new one to her, and 
she was thrilled with interest. On the 
walls were many charts and diagrams of 
heads and faces. About the room on 
tables and shelves were arranged the 
skulls of animals and human beings; 
also some handsome busts and other 
paraphernalia. A noble, dignified man 
of mature years met her cordially. 

“Are you a_phrenologist?” she 
asked abruptly. 

“JT am, Madam; what can I do for 
you? ” 

“Do you think you can read char- 
acter by the shape of the cranium? ” she 
asked, dubiously. 

The phrenologist with a smile in- 
vited her to a seat and, taking a model 
bust, proceeded to explain the process 
of reading character. She listened with 
intense interest while he pointed out the 
different organs of the brain and ex- 
plained their function. Presently he 
touched on the organ of Hope, pointing 
out its location. Struck with an idea, 
she drew from the pocket of her sack a 
photograph of Horace Leeland, and, 
“Tell me,” she cried, “is his organ of 
Hope large or small? ” 

“T think,” replied the phrenologist, 
“that the organ of Hope is large in this 
individual, and he would be sanguine, 
vivacious, even speculative.” 

“So much for your science!” said 
Grace, snapping her fingers contemptu- 
ously. “That young man is the most 
despondent, hopeless person I ever 
knew.” 

“ Indeed? ” said the phrenologist, “ I 
cannot be mistaken. There is some- 
thing unusual about this. I would like 
very much to see the young man for my- 
self.” 

“Will you go with me and examine 
this man’s head, and ask no questions? ” 

“T will with pleasure.” 

“ When? ” 

“ Now if you like.” 

Grace consented, and together thev 
wended their way to the prison-hospital, 
where Horace Leeland, pale and emaci- 
ated, lay in his little cot a picture of 
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despondency and gloom. He allowed 
the phrenologist to examine his head, 
while Grace talked to him in soothing 
tones. 

Three days later there was a consult- 
ing group about the sick man’s prison- 
bed, among which were two skilled 
surgeons, Mr. Maryland and his lawyer, 
Grace and the phrenologist. 

“Until three days ago,” the phre- 
nologist was saying, “I had never 
heard of, nor seen, this man, yet within 
ten minutes after I entered the room for 
the first time I discovered the difficulty; 
and, if my theory is correct, it will in a 
good degree account not only for his 
present condition, but for his crime as 
well. I saw at a glance that, though 
the organ of Hope, located here in the 
brain, was amply developed, its function 
was greatly disturbed, giving the man a 
morbid despondency—insane, we may 
safely say, in the organ of Hope. On 
examining this location I found it sen- 
sitive to the touch, highly inflamed with 
a dull pulsation at this point. As it is 
in the same condition to-day, you may 
examine for yourselves.” 

After describing his investigation of 
the injury the man had received, the 
phrenologist added: “I think that blow 
on his head has caused a clot of blood 
to form in this place, just under the 
skull, resulting in a lesion of the brain- 
cells. An operation in this locality 
would certainly not be dangerous, and 
I am quite sure would result in a perfect 
restoration of the mental and physical 
states.” 

So plausible were the phrenologist’s 
arguments that the operation was event- 
ually made, with precisely the results 
indicated. Mr. Maryland, now deeply 
interested in the case, secured bail for 
the young man, and had him removed 
to his own home, where he was given 
the best of care. His recovery was 
rapid, and with it the old-time buoy- 
ancy and vivacity of spirit. When 
strong enough he told how Robert 
Owens had secured a note of his and de- 
manded its payment. As that was im- 
possible at the time, he caused him to 
lose his position. Of the forgery he 
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had but the most incoherent recollec- 
tions, and every evidence proved it to 
be the work of a mad-man. 

“Do you know, Sir? ” said Grace to 
him one day while he was still con- 
valescing, “ that there is only two weeks 
until Christmas? ” 

“Ts it possible! I have lost all cog- 
nizance of time. How I wish that this 
Christmas-time might consummate the 
dear hope I have cherished since child- 
hood! ” 

“ And what is that, pray? ” 

“‘ Ever since I was a small boy I have 
dreamed of marrying the woman of my 
choice on Christmas day. And O, how 
often, when I have heard the glad chime 
of Christmas bells, have I said to,my- 
self, ‘ Those shall be my wedding bells 
some day.’ But I fear they will not be 
that this year. (I had thought, indeed, 
that they might be my death-knell.) 
But Gracie, if it were not for this ter- 
rible curse hanging over me—if I were 
free to ask you to be my wife—what 
would you say, my darling?” 

“ But, Horace, the curse is almost re- 
moved. Father has quite forgiven you. 
We have ample proof that the act was 
one of an unsound mind. Father says 
the trial next week will be but a farce; 
and, besides, he is willing to pay any 
fine they may impose on you, because 
the phrenologist has been telling him 
all sorts of lovely things about you, and 
especially what an excellent—but there, 
that’s a secret.” 

“ Grace, my darling, there’s no need 
for me to tell you how I love you. 
When this stigma is removed, will you 
let me ask you to become my wife? ” 

Grace drew herself up _ proudly. 
“ You owe so much to Phrenology,” she 
said, “ that I think you had better con- 
sult the science in all that you do here- 
after. So I advise you to go to your 
kind benefactor, the phrenologist, and 
ask if I am suited to become your wife 
before you ask me.” 

“ Aha! there I am.ahead of you for 
once, for I have already done that. 
‘Why, man,’ he said to me earnestly, 
‘that is what I saved you for. You be- 
longed to each other so naturally that 
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she would never have been happy with- 
out you.’ ” 

“Bah! that’s all nonsense. Why, 
I’m half in love with the phrenologist 
himself,” cried Grace, running to the 
other end of the room with a merry 
laugh. 

Horace rose suddenly, and with tot- 
tering footsteps followed her, but she 
met him half-way, and tenderly led him 
back to his couch. 
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And Christmas-bells were wedding- 
chimes for them indeed, and a happier 
wedding was never consummated on a 
Christmas day, and the most honored 
guest at that wedding was the phre- 
nologist. While all hearts throbbed 
with gratitude for what the science of 
phrenology had accomplished in restor- 
ing an unsound mind, preserving a good 
name, and saving a fair young life from 
sorrow’s withering blight. 


The Federation of Women’s Clubs, 


This is an ideal Club era. One may 
as well be out of the world as to be out 
of club life. It is at the club you meet 
your friends, at the club you give off 
your best ideas, at the club you wear 
your prettiest gowns. 





MRS. CHARLES TOD-HELMUTH 


New York was satiated with wit, wis- 
dom and flow of soul the first week in 
November, and it was there that one 
realized how far woman had partly 
emancipated herself from the quietude 
of her own home to pay attention to 
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such subjects as Political Study, the 
Press, the Drama, Music, Law, Trained 
Nurses, Hospitals, Art, Civics, Philan- 
thropy, and Literature. A most liberal 
intellectual menu, we think. To con- 
duct such meetings a person needed the 
brains, the tact, quick perceptions and 
intellectual grasp of a master mind, and 
consequently all eyes were centered up- 
on the Chairman who daily fulfilled her 
task with promptness, geniality of tem- 
per, fairness of judgment, and ready 
wit. Therefore it is interesting to get 
behind her elegant little confection that 
tastefully rests on her head, and see 
what faculties gave her power over the 
vast assembly. From the verbatim 
stenographic notes taken down at the 
time of the interview we cull the fol- 
lowing, which were written just a year 
ago, and have waited for space for in- 
sertion in our Journal: 


MRS. CHARLES TOD-HELMUTH. 
(From a Personal Interview.) 

This lady has a remarkable organiza- 
tion, her brain is exceptionally active, 
and forcibly developed. She must 
have inherited her executive ability 
from her father, and her social ambi- 
tions and geniality and strong sympa- 
thies from her mother. She has a re- 
markable hold on life, and the capacity 
to overcome fatigue, and if she were 
placed where there was sickness she 
would not be likely to succumb, for, 
although her sympathies are strong, 
yet her recuperative power is such that 
she would be able to nurse others, 
through a contagious disease, and would 
be immune herself. She has wonder- 
ful grit and wiriness of constitution, 
and even under trying circumstances 
she would show her strength and power 
of endurance. 

She has all the elements of womanli- 
ness along with the stronger elements of 
the executive type of character, which 
gives her energy, determination of 
mind, and the capacity to carry through 
a project or a plan that she once started. 
She is not easily daunted or discouraged, 
in fact, the more opposition she has, the 
more she will “buckle to” and con- 
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centrate all her energies and force of 
character on her work. This trait must 
have been noticeable in her as a young 
girl, and it ought to manifest itself in 
a marked degree to-day. She is the 
one to help and assist others who are 
weak, and have not the power to de- 
fend themselves. She is an excellent 
champion to defend a cause, and would 
work heartily, even for an unpopular 
one if she felt it ot be right, and con- 
sidered it was her duty to do so. 

There are one or two contradictions 
in her character. She has versatility 
of mind and the capacity to do a va- 
riety of work, and at the same time she 
has great determination and the power 
to finish what she has once commenced; 
and therefore she likes that kind of 
work that does not require continuous 
labor in one direction; and yet, she will 
complete a piece of work with more than 
ordinary ardor and enthusiasm when she 
has once given herself to it. This is 
owing to her large Conscientiousness 
and Firmness, and Smaller Continuity. 
Her mind is too electric, and has too 
much fire and enthusiasm to undertake 
that which is wearisome and monoto- 
nous. In fact, her proper place in life 
is to organize and mark out work for 
others, for she has a great deal of organ- 
izing capacity. Her large development 
of Causality enables her to think and to 
plan; and hence she could see where 
certain plans would be successful, when 
others would not have the courage to 
take hold and organize them, although 
she would need others to help her carry 
the work out in detail, and attend to 
some of the minutize. 

She has the inventive and ingenious 
mind that can devise ways and means; 
and were she obliged to earn her own 
living, she would be able to do so 
through her ingenuity, artistic skill, her 
power to plan, and ability to use up al- 
most any material in an ingenious way. 

She has excellent engineering capa- 
city, and as a man she would have suc- 
ceeded in electricity and in invention. 
However, she can bring out all her in- 
genuity and turn her artistic capacity 
to good account. 
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Orie very strong characteristic of her 
mind is her ambition, and her desire to 
excel in whatever she undertakes to do. 
She does not like to take a second place 
anywhere. She does not like to attempt 
a thing unless she can see success ahead. 
In fact, her Cautiousness often keeps 
her on the alert, and it often makes her 
premeditate and plan ahead when others 
would allow circumstances to take their 
course, for Cautiousness, Conscientious- 
ness and Approbativeness unite and 
create a very strong power. She gen- 
erally knows just about what is going 
to take place. She is capable of giving 
advice to the young, and many—very 
many—must come to her for sugges- 
tions and advice. 

She relies upon her sense of justice, 
her sense of integrity, and her desire to 
do what is right, and yet at the same 
time she thinks a great deal about how 
she can please, gratify and devote her- 
self to her friends. Her sympathies are 
large, and her Approbativeness stimu- 
lates her continually, and therefore she 
finds it difficult to do all she wishes. 
This same stimulus must have carried 
her forward, and made her distinguished 
in some particular lines of work. No 
head that is as fully developed as hers 
in the central lobe (from the opening of 
the ear to the top of the head, and from 
the opening of the ear backward), could 
possibly be satisfied to remain in private 
life, for there is so much of that kind of 
royal integrity, ambition and strength 
of purpose that such a character must 
rise to the top and take the lead, either 
in social, intellectual, or moral affairs. 

She is full of life, hope and optimism. 
She is capable of throwing around her 
that enthusiasm which others must ad- 
mire. She has not, however, much of 
the tendency to speculate, and she has 
more of the disposition to superintend 
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her own work rather than to depend on 
Providence. In other words, her organ 
of Hope does not throw her into an 
artificial state of expectation in regard 
to her work. If she wants a thing to 
succeed she is there to superintend it, 
whereas a person with large Hope might 
be careless, and say, “ Oh, it will come 
out all right!” She does not leave 
anything that she has to be responsible 
for to take care of itself, but she is on 
hand to superintend it and to see that 
everything is all right. 

Her Sublimity joined to her Ideality 
gives her intense enthusiasm for that 
which is grand, and it sometimes makes 
her enlarge her own plans of work or the 
idealistic views that she takes of others. 
The larger the character of the work 
she undertakes the better she likes it, 
and the more her powers are called out 
to their full extent. 

Her nature is magnetic, and her sym- 
pathies rich and full of resource, hence 
she must be a guide and a strong sup- 
port to every society to which she be- 
longs. 

We learn that Mrs. Helmuth has been 
President of Sorosis, is a member of the 
Woman’s Press Club, and many other 
societies. She has been re-elected for 
two years as President of the New York 
State Federation of Woman’s Clubs. 
She has been intimately connected with 
hospitals, and, as her husband is a 
remarkably successful and_ talented 
physician, she has used many opportu- 
nities of helping him in his hospital 
work, and his patients have often ex- 
pressed their grateful thanks to her for 
her patience, delicate attentions and 
nerve that she has always displayed dur- 
ing operations. Above all her public 
efforts, she impressed me with the fact 
that her love for her husband was great- 
er than that for anything else. 

J. A. F. 
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Notes and Comments 


By Dr. M. L. Hoxproox. 


“The Growth of the Brain.”—In 
the Journal of the Anthropological In- 
stitute, vol. 18, is a paper on the Head 
Growth of Students in the University 
of Cambridge, England, by M. F. Gal- 
ton. Mr. Galton finds that a “high 
honor” man at the age of nineteen has 
a distinctively larger brain than a 
“poll” man (a poll man is a student 
who takes only an “ ordinary ” degree). 
According to his method of computa- 
tion, which is by multiplying the maxi- 
mum length, breadth and height of the 
head together, the relative size is as 241 
to 230.5, or about 5 per cent. larger 
brain for the high honor man. At the 
end of his college life, the brain of the 
“high honor ” man has increased from 
241 to 249, or by 3 percent. The brain 
of the “ poll ” man has, however, made 
a greater growth, for it has increased 
from 230.5 to 244.5, or 6 per cent. It 
is pretty certain that the brains of the 
masses of the people, in a population 
which lives in the ordinary way, ceases 
to grow much after nineteen years of 
age, or even before that. With the 
student, however, this is by no means 
the case. His brain grows by use for a 
much longer time. The lesson is: If 
you want your brains increased in size, 
use them, use them wisely and well, do 
not overstrain or abuse them. 

“The Vital Temperament, a Criti- 
cism.”—The best classification of the 
temperaments, according to my opin- 
ion, is the one used by the phrenolo- 
gists, and if I am not mistaken it was 
made by the Fowler brothers. Their 
division makes three—the motive, the 
vital, and the mental temperaments. I 


want to say a few words concerning the 
vital. What do we understand by this 
temperament? We should take it to 
mean that the person who possesses it 
has a good hold on life, that his consti- 
tution is strong, that he does not get 
weary with trifles, that he will rarely be 
ill, and that he recovers quickly from 
weariness and disease. How do we dis- 
tinguish such temperaments? By the 
fact that their possessors have well-knit 
bodies, not over large, firm muscles, 
clear skins; that they eat and digest 
their food well, have good hearts, lungs 
and stomachs, and that the relative pro- 
portion of living matter in their systems 
is large. This latter condition can be 
best decided by a microscopical exam- 
ination of the blood, but that is not 
absolutely essential if one has a good 
training by experience in proper cases. 
In practice, however, I have observed 
that phrenologists generally take other 
methods for indicating this tempera- 
ment. They too often measure it by the 
size of the body, the amount of fat, the 
size of the chest, which holds the most 
important vital organs. According to 
my view a small man with a well-knit 
frame and firm muscles has a better vital 
temperament, and will live longer than 
a man of large size, with a deep chest, 
a large heart and digestive organs. I 
have often in examining the blood 
found the relative amount of living 
matter small in these latter persons, and 
large in the other. Phrenologists often 
speak of persons as having a tough, wiry 
constitution. These persons who are 
designated as tough, wiry, have, in my 
opinion, the very best kind of vital tem- 
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peraments. I do not know whether I 
have made this subject clear or not, but 
I think I have. I trust those who are 
examining men and women will test it 
in their work. 

“A Well Integrated Brain.”—Her- 
bert Spencer in some of his works uses 
the expression, “A well integrated 
brain.” 

When I first read it, I was a 
little puzzled to know what he meant, 
but on reflection it seemed to be a very 
happy expression. A well integrated 
brain is one that is well put together; it 
is a healthy brain, with its parts bal- 
anced, and its functions are well per- 
formed. Nutrition is perfect. In 
such a case brain-work is a delight. Its 
possessor is able, if trained, to think 
clearly and to see things as they are. 
Well integrated brains are too scarce. 
They are inherited from healthy par- 
ents, and kept so by proper use and care. 
Those whose brains are not well in- 
tegrated are apt to think loosely, care- 
lessly, to draw conclusions from insuf- 
ficient evidence, and if their brains are 
very badly integrated they do not think 
at all, but let others do it for them. 
Those whose brains are not well-inte- 
grated, and the phrenologist should be 
able to tell them, should train them- 
selves in clear, clever thinking. It is 
the best remedy there is for such condi- 
tions. 

“The Proper Study of Mankind is 
Man.”—This old saying needs to be re- 
interpreted now and then. When first 
enunciated, it probably did not have a 
very broad meaning. A little knowl- 
edge in the pristine man would have 


sufficed. How to detect a good from a 
dangerous, or a weak from a strong one, 
would have been most valuable to him. 
Little by little our knowledge of man 
has been accumulating, and we now 
know much, and also that there is still 
to be learned more than we know. In 
these latter times we are studying his 
mind through experiment in every de- 
parture of his nature, but to me, “ the 
most interesting study is his psychical 
nature, as revealed in the trance, in 
dreams, in premonitions, in thought 
transference, etc., etc.” Of the latter 
it may be said it has been fairly well 
established as a scientific truth. What 
is thought transference? It is the com- 
municating of a thought, or a feeling, 
from one person to another by other 
methods than through the senses. It 
may be at a great distance, as now and 
then happens when a person a long way 
off dies or is in distress, and a knowledge 
of it is conveyed to some sympathetic 
friend, who will be informed of death 
or trouble by some, at present, unknown 
means. There are many forms of 
thought transference, too many to men- 
tion here, and if this phenomenon really 
does take place, there must, I think, be 
some special tract in the brain which is 
able to receive the impression sent from 
a distance, through the ether of space, 


sent perhaps as brain waves. Where is 


it? Is it the organ called Spirituality, 
or some other center? Why cannot 
phrenologists help us to find out? But 
they should not jump at conclusions, 
from some preconceived idea. Let the 
conclusion have a firm basis, on positive 
knowledge. 


GREAT THOUGHTS. 


Our souls crave a perfect good; we feel 
the pull thitherward, we own the law 
that points in that direction.—William 
M. Salter. 

Suspicions among thoughts are like 
bats amongst birds—they even fly to twi- 
light; they are to be repressed, or, at 
a well guarded, for they cloud the 
mind. 


It is the mind that makes the body 
rich; and as the sun breaks through the 
darkest clouds, so honor peereth in the 
meanest habit.—Shakespeare. 

Look in all things for the beauty which 
is their soul, and shall fill your soul. 
Seek it, and dwell in it, for, rightly un- 
derstood, it is a part of your deepest life. 
—Henry W. Foote. 
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‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well- 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child 


Culture. 


Summer fading, winter comes— 
Frosty mornings, tingling thumbs ; 
Window robins, winter rooks, 
And the picture story books 


A FINELY 


NURTURED 


RoBert Louis STEVENSON. 


CHILD. 


By Uncte Josepn, 


No. 443.—To say that a child mani- 
fests no character, and has not a suffi- 
cient development of brain power to 
judge what that character is, until it is 
ten years old, only indicates that the 
one who makes such a remark has not 
had much of an education with chil- 
dren. The more I see of childhood, the 
more I realize that if we wish to begin 
at the proper time to influence a child, 
we must start from the day it is born* 
and use the right measures to influence 
its life, or else the child will become 
master of the parent, teacher or guard- 
ian; for many children are quicker in 
seeing how they can manage their su- 
periors than parents are in understand- 
ing the whims of their children, yet the 
little winning ways are more often ef- 
fective than the fuller judgment: of 
their parents. “ Out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings,” as the words run 
in the good old book, do we find a great 
deal of wisdom, and when we recognize 
that such a child as we now present with 
a portrait of its father and mother, sure- 
ly no one can fail to see that we have an 
exceptional type of intelligence and 
great activity of body and mind. To 
me the awakening of the child mind is 


* Or a hundred years before its birth. 


one of the most beautiful studies that 
any one could engage in, and if parent- 
hood only meant all that it ought to, 
there would be a record in every fam- 
ily of all the advancement made by each 
member from babyhood up to the time 
when each child went to school, when 
the teacher’s work begins with the in- 
dividual child; and the time is not far 
distant when we shall find a daily record 
in each family of each of its members 
so that comparisons may be drawn, and 
lessons learned by this valuable means. 
It is an injustice to a child to say that 
there is no character to delineate at one, 
two, three, and four years of age. In 
the pictures before us, beginning with 
two and a half months, another at seven 
months, nine and eleven months and a 
half, and three years and nine months, 
there is a marked degree of character in 
them all. Even the one at three months 
shows precocity, and indicates what he 
shows in his latest picture at three years 
and nine months, which is not included 
in this group. A phrenologist has to 
look forward and backward in making 
up the sum total of the character before 
him. The result of the development of 
this child up to the present age indi- 
cates the following characteristics: First, 
his head must be above the average in 
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size both as regards the circumference 
and height. The length of fibre is long 
from the opening of the ear upward, 
forward and backward; hence he will 
have a well-sustained character in the 
region of intellect, and his moral senti- 
ments, desires and actions will be such 
that they will always set a good example 
to his fellows. The back part of the 
head too is finely represented, which 
makes him a lovable child, an affec- 
tionate companion, and one devoted 
to his home. He is a lad who will 
have a decided influence over others, 
not because he will force his way and 
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ment of brain. Even ina child, we find 
that diversity of talent manifests itself, 
which is often the result of unevenly 
balanced parents. If we take a look at 
the portraits of the father and mother, 
we shall find in the one the mental vital 
temperament, and in the other the men- 
tal motive; consequently the balance in 
the child is harmonious and complete. 
Such a child as this should have a good 
practical education with more attention 
paid to the drawing out of his natural 
talents than the storing of his mind 
with book knowledge. He will make 
from one standpoint a good business 
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make himself and his opinions ac- 
cepted, but because of the wonder- 
ful winning manner and remarkable 
combination of powers that he pos- 
sesses. Some men run in a certain 
channel of thought and become Special- 
ists, as artists, designers, engineers, and 
business men. This child will be no 
crank in following out one line of 
thought to the exclusion of all others. 
In fact, he will have a many-sided char- 
acter, and possess a very gifted mind; 
but what is so remarkable in the child 
at his present age is the even develop- 


man, for his executive qualities are well 
represented, and he will like the change 
which comes to a man of business, but 
if his artistic, literary, and moral quali- 
ties are allowed to have their due influ- 
ence, he will make more than a business 
man, and will step up into the realm of 
original thought both in literature and 
art. He is full of fun and loves to hear 
a good joke or funny story. His mem- 
ory is prodigious, and he will be able to 
recall whatever he puts his mind upon, 
consequently care must be taken to store 
his mind with the right knowledge, so 
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that he need not necessarily fill it with 
that which is useless. Were he to study 
Law, he would rise to the front rank, 
and be chosen before many of his fel- 
lows to take the position of Judge, and 
would probably be the youngest Judge 
that had ever been selected to that posi- 
tion. His judgment would be impar- 
tial, and he would have a beneficial in- 
fluence over all who were connected 
with his work. As a Physician, he 
would soon work up into a large practice 
even if he put out his sign without 
previous acquaintance, in a town or lo- 
cality, for his best advertisement would 
be among his patients, and after his first 
case, he would have as much work as he 
wanted to do. He will always be inter- 
ested in philanthropic reforms. The 
great trouble with him will be to make 
him think of his own interests suffi- 
ciently (without decreasing his interests 
in others). His head is so beautifully 
rounded in the upper region that if he 
is not a preacher, he will be a teacher, 
lecturer or public speaker, and one to 
take a deep interest in the concerns of 
all reformatory measures. He must be 
the pet of the household, for he has very 
little of the pugilistic or selfish type of 
head, yet he is not weak nor wanting in 
energy, and will be able to show force, 
pluck and determination of mind when 
these characteristics are called for. 

We hear that little Howard is a dis- 
tant relative of Bishop Phillips Brooks. 
Would that he might fill the vacancy 
caused by the former’s death. 

We wish him and all our little friends 

A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 





~~ ————__—_- 


CHRISTMAS IN HOLLAND AND 
GERMANY. 


In the “ American Primary Teacher ” 
some time ago, the following customs 
at Christmastide were beautifully de- 
scribed by Helen Deane. 

She said the little children in Hol- 
land have a merry time on St. Nicholas’ 
day. They are all dressed in their best. 
Such queer, little, short-waisted dresses 
as the girls wear! These dresses are 
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long, and come nearly to the tops of 
their shoes; and those shoes are s0 
funny! They are of wood, and are loose 
and big enough to slip on and off with- 
out the use of their hands. 

These queer shoes are called Klom- 
pen. The girls wear white kerchiefs 
about their necks, tie their hair up in a 
little knot, and wear white caps, whose 
points, sticking out in front, give their 
faces a queer look. The boys look like 
little old gentlemen. 

When St. Nicholas’ day is at hand the 
children vigorously scour and polish 
their shoes, for these children’s presents 
are found in their shoes, not in their 
stockings, where children in America 
often find their gifts. The good saint 
will leave no presents in shoes that are 
not well scoured. 

St. Nicholas comes driving a white 
horse, and the children always place 
oats and hay in their shoes, for the good 
saint’s horse will be hungry. 

In the morning, the children run to 
the hearth to see what toys and candies 
the good saint left. The oats and hay 
are gone, and in the shoes are wonderful 
toys and sweetmeats for the good chil- 
dren, and only sticks or rods for the lazy 
children. 

The children are expected to go to 
church on that day, and afterward they 
have merry games and stories. 


CHRISTMAS IN GERMANY. 

The Christmas among the children of 
Germany is the merriest day of the year. 
Long before Christmas the mothers be- 
gin to make preparations for the tree, 
for Germany is the home of the Christ- 
mas tree. Every one wants a tree, and 
on it must be tapers and gifts for every- 
one in the house. No one is forgotten. 
Some of the Germans, who are very 
poor, begin to save their money for a 
tree long before the day arrives. 

How busy the German mothers are! 
There are wonderful cakes to be made 
in the form of animals. Such birds, 
dogs, men, and horses as these mothers 
make! Then there are long strips of 
“ pfeffer cake ” full of nuts, raisins, and 
spice. 
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During Christmas week in Germany 
carts are constantly going through the 
streets loaded with fir-trees, bon-bons, 
cakes, apples, gilded nuts, and rib- 
bons. 

In some places the Christ-child is 
supposed to bring the gifts. He is of- 
ten represented by a child dressed in 
white, with a gold crown and gold 
wings, and wears a long, white veil with 
spangles of gold. 

In other villages a man dressed as St. 
Nicholas, whom the children call the 
good bishop, comes to them and dis- 
tributes nuts, candies, and small pres- 
ents to the good children, while to the 
bad children he gives little bundles of 
twigs. 

In southern Germany on holy nights 
choristers walk through the streets sing- 
ing songs and carols. 

In parts of northern Germany tables 
are spread in the houses, and lights are 
left burning throughout the night be- 
fore Christmas, so that the angels who 
come that way may find something to 
eat. 

In no other country do the children 
have such beautiful toys. The won- 
derful toy-makers live near the great 
German forests. How busy they are be- 
fore Christmas! In these regions the 
men, women, and even the children cut, 
carve, whittle, glue, and paint. The 
wood is soft, and the small boys and 
girls early learn to make beautiful toys. 
Here are made the beautiful jointed 
dolls and their houses, legions of wood- 
en soldiers, fleets of ships, processions of 
animals and carriages. 

From the mining districts come the 
tin trumpets, the tinkling pianos, musi- 
cal glasses, fire engines, and metal ani- 
mals. 

These toy-makers work very hard to 
supply the good Christmas saints with 
their toys for the children. These are 
taken by the good Christ-child, the 
bishop, or Saint Nicholas, and carried to 
the trees in the children’s homes. 

The Christmas tree is to the children 
a most beautiful object. There were 
never brighter tapers, more gorgeous 
colors, prettier toys, or sweeter candies. 
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BOYS’ DRESSING GOWN 7257. 
(Hints by May Manton.) 


The lads as well as their fathers have 
need of their hours of ease. The dress- 
ing gown here shown contributes to that 
end at the same time that it is tasteful. 
The material, as illustrated, is light- 
weight broadcloth with lining, collar, and 
cuffs of quilted silk; but silk, cashmere 
or flannel can be substituted, if preferred. 

The garment consists of fronts, back, 
and sleeves. The fitting is accomplished 
by shoulder and under-arm seams and 
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the closing is effected at the centre-front 
by means of buttons and button-holes. 
At the waist is a cord and tassel which 
is knotted below the last button. The 
edges of the fronts, collar, and cuffs are 
all finished with heavy silk cord. The 
sleeves are two-seamed and in the regula- 
tion coat shape. 

To make this coat for a boy of twelve 
years will require two and one-eighth 
yards of fifty-four-inch material. The 
pattern, No. 7257, is cut in sizes for boys 
of eight, ten, twelve, fourteen and six- 
teen years.—See coupon on adv. page. 


a 
One ungrateful man does an injury to 


all who stand in need of aid.—Publius 
Syrius. 
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People of Note. 


THE HON. W. D. SCHREINER. 
THE NEW CAPE PREMIER. 

By D. T. Exxniorr, or Lonpon. 

Mr. Schreiner, the new Prime Min- 
ister of Cape Colony, is a son of a 
Lutheran clergyman in Cape Town, 
and a brother of Miss Olive Schreiner, 
the authoress. He is a born leader, and 
is in every way capable of directing the 





THE HON. W. D. SCHREINER. 
The New Cape Premier. 


important affairs of state, and in main- 
taining the principles of justice and 
equity in this important country. He 
has a splendid physique, a well-disci- 
plined mind, and is every inch a man. 
The three controlling organs—Firm- 
ness, Conscientiousness, and Self-Es- 
teem—give him his strong individual- 
ity, integrity, and independence. Once 
his mind is made up, he is not easily 
turned aside from carrying out his pur- 
poses. Determination, persistency, and 
perseverance are leading traits in his 
character; he would not show a bluster- 
ing spirit in denouncing an opponent, 
for he is not spiteful or revengeful in 


disposition; discretion, tact, and guard- 
edness will characterise his work; his 
plans will be well thought out; he is not 
careless how his work is done; he will 
plan and arrange better than execute. 
He is conscious of his responsibilities; 
earnest in his work; quick to resent en- 
croachments, and very forgiving when 
wronged. He is decidedly social, com- 
panionable, fond of company and 
amusement; his sense of humor is 
strong. He is sanguine and hopeful, 
but would not be rash in speculating. 
He will look ahead, provide for emerg- 
encies, and make everything safe. He 
has a sharp, penetrating mind, is quick 
in perception, and fully alive to what is 
going on around him. He will arrive 
at his conclusions quickly, and act 
promptly. He is critical and discrim- 
inating in his investigations. He has 
excellent Mental capacity for acquiring 
knowledge and general information; he 
has always been an apt student. He is 
ingenious, and has much versatility of 
talent; he can do many things well, for 
he is not tedious or prolix. He is in- 
tensely active, ardent, full of spirit and 
enthusiasm. He is candid, outspoken, 
and, when asked for an opinion, will 
speak his mind freely. He possesses 
considerable force and efficiency of 
character; his large perceptives indicate 
a mind well stored with facts. He is 
more practical than theoretical; there is 
nothing dreamy or visionary about him. 
He is strong in his opinions and beliefs. 
What he asserts he will stand by, and 
not deviate from what he considers is 
just. He readily forms his impressions 
of people, he can read character intui- 
tively, and is far-sighted and sagacious. 
His warm temperament and intense 
nature will make him a capital public 
speaker. In debate he would always be 
ready to give his opinion, for he has 
ample language to present his thoughts 
and ideas in an acceptable manner. He 
is a type of man that is sure to be popu- 
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lar among all classes of a community. 
He is a very reliable and safe man, has 
good judgment, excellent memory, and 
is not afraid of doing his share of work. 
His warm sympathies are easily enlisted 
in any good work. It is said of Mr. 
Schreiner that he “unites in his tem- 
perament all that is most sturdy and de- 
termined in the English character and 
the Dutch.” 


~~ 
> 


THE LATE COLONEL GEORGE 
E. WARING. 


SANITARY ENGINEER, SCIENTIFIC FARMER, 
GALLANT SOLDIER, AND STREET CLEANER. 





We do not live simply in the years we 
spend in the round of duties performed 
here, but in the example we set, and in 
the memory of those who take note of 
our work and profit by it after we have 
passed away. Thus New York City will 
ever be proud of the work accomplished 
by the martyr who has just died doing 
his duty. We can remember the time 
when the principal thoroughfares of 
New York were a disgrace to the city. 
After Colonel Waring’s appointment to 
office under Mayor Strong in January, 
1895, he had the streets all cleaned by 
the middle of May, the first time in the 
history of New York. ; 

In eulogizing him Mayor Strong said: 
“ He was a thorough disciplinarian, and 
brought order out of chaos in his de- 
partment. As a sanitary engineer I 
doubt if Colonel Waring had an equal 
in this or any other city, and I am quite 
sure he had no superior. 

“ He was a thoroughly educated and 
intelligent man, and he brought his 
education and intelligence into requisi- 
tion not only in cleaning the streets, but 
in the disposition of the garbage. If 
he had been given time to perfect his 
system, the entire work would have been 
self-supporting, and perhaps would 
have yielded an income to the city.” 

Colonel Waring possessed a head of 
such proportions that any intelligent 
man can see—if not blinded by prej- 
udice—that it was capable of rare at- 
tainments. He had a high forehead— 
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which, according to a college professor 
“does not, in a given case, indicate 
anything.” Here, however, is a “ given 
case,” which, with scores of others, 
proves the rule that with a fine quality 
of organization, length of fibre, with 
area for nerve-cells, special intelligence 
does accompany a_ well-proportioned 
forehead. Perhaps, as the professor has 
not a high forehead himself he cannot 
see the difference between one that is 
scientific or perceptive like Darwin’s, 
and philosophic or high like Herbert 
Spencer’s. Colonel Waring’s was both 
scientific and reflective as well, and pos- 
sessed not only the power to see and ex- 
amine critically, but could put into 
practise the plans and theories he 
thought advisable. Few men have a 
better balanced or so well-developed and 
capable a mind as he. 

The height of the head indicates an- 
other important point. He felt a keen 
pleasure in carrying out every imposed 
line of duty. He showed it in 1851 
when he was a grist mill manager, in 
1853 as lecturer on agriculture, in 1855 
as landscape gardener, in 1861 as sol- 
dier, in 1867 as farmer, in 1877 as san- 
itary engineer, in 1895 as Street Clean- 
ing Commissioner, and in 1898 in the 
examination of the condition of Havana. 
So highly did he hold his position in 
New York that he was known to refuse 
two or three tempting offers from other 
large cities, where he would have 
doubled his salary two or three times. 
But he declined them all, believing that 
the great work accomplished in New 
York City would one day be appreci- 
ated. And so it is, for he has opened 
the door for the release of filth which 
will never again be permitted to be 
closed in the city. 

He possessed large Conscientiousness 
and Benevolence, the former quality 
combined with his intellect in making 
him very strict in discipline, and the 
second in making him a philanthropist, 
a worker for the public good, and, with 
his full acquisitiveness, he was an econo- 
mist in the truest sense of the term. 

The third noticeable point in his 
character was the development which 
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gave him force, energy, and push, and 
the base of his brain just over his ears, 
where is located the executive centre, 
is very marked. He was afraid of no 
work for the furtherance of his gigantic 
plans. 

He organized special attacks on the 
snow blockades, which were speedily 
cleared under his direction. He fur- 
ther maintained from the former heter- 
ogeneous mass of ragged scavengers a 
thoroughly disciplined organization, 
whom he dressed in neat uniforms, and 





THE LATE COLONEL WARING. 


drilled them to do their work well, and 
to march in orderly ranks through the 
streets once a year. The result was an 
agreeable surprise, for out of chaos had 
come order and cleanliness. His ar- 
rangement of a parade through the 
streets was an imposing sight, for the 
men in their spotless white uniforms 
‘walking with military precision, fol- 
lowed by the department carts with the 
exact alignment of artillery bringing up 
the rear and the Colonel riding in front 
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in his uniform, was a sight that was 
yearly looked forward to. 

Every detail of the department work 
was made to respond to Colonel War- 
ing’s sense of order. He volunteered 
his services to President McKinley for 
examining and cleansing the streets of 
Havana of their filth, and it was while 
he was making a close inspection of ev- 
ery hole and corner of that city that he 
contracted the fever that Havana was 
stricken with. He was perfectly reck- 
less of his own personal danger in his 
devotion to his duty. 

He was an honorary member of the 
Royal Institute of Engineers of Hol- 
land, a member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers of England, a fellow of 
the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, 
and a corresponding member of the 
American Institute of Architects. 

Colonel Waring was the author of 
several works, many of which are text 
books in agriculture and _ scientific 
schools. His best-known books are 
“Elements of Agriculture,” “ Drainage 
for Profit and Drainage for Health,” 
“ Handy-book of Husbandry,” “ Vil- 
lage Improvements and Farm Vil- 
lages,” “Sanitary Conditions of City 
and Country Dwelling Houses.” “ Ty- 
rol and the Skirts of the Alps,” among 
others. 

In short, his head and face express to 
us strong features, especially the exec- 
utive nose, the long and healthy ear, the 
intelligent eye that saw everything, the 
firm lips, the well-developed chin. If 
we divide the head and face into three 
sections, namely, from the chin to the 
nose, from the nose to the brow, and 
from the brow to the top of the fore- 
head, we find the head still the larger 
portion of the three. In looking at the 
head, we notice the well-balanced fore- 
head, indicating large Order, Individu- 
ality, Comparison, and Causality. In 
the basilar faculties large Destructive- 
ness and Combativeness, Constructive- 
ness and Ideality, and in the superior 
region large Conscientiousness, Firm- 
ness, and Benevolence. 

Such a character is worthy our closest 
attention and study. 
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The Late President Wilford Woodruff. 
A PHRENOGRAPH FROM A PERSONAL EXAMINATION. 


(Written February 28, 1897.) 


By N. Y. Scuorrerp, F.A.1LP. 


In presenting President Woodruff’s 
phrenograph, on this auspicious occa- 
sion, when thousands will meet ex- 
pressly to celebrate his ninetieth birth- 
day, a special interest is added to that 
which naturally clusters around him by 
virtue of his important office. 

Until this examination was made, 
the writer never had the pleasure of 
shaking hands with and speaking to this 
silvery-haired veteran, and very soon 
found it necessary to abandon some of 
his preconceived ideas in regard to him. 

One cannot help but notice in the 
first place his easy, unaffected, cour- 
teous, yet business-like deportment. 
His honors, like his years, rest lightly 
upon him, and there is a striking ab- 
sence of that studied reserve, that freez- 
ing ceremony and dignified condescen- 
sion that is sometimes displayed with 
less consistency and reason by those 
who are “clothed in a little brief au- 
thority.” 

He unconsciously diffuses about him 
that magnetism or influence which im- 
presses one with the thought that he is 
in the presence of no ordinary individ- 
ual. There is business, energy, and 
thrift depicted on his countenance, 
while every word and gesture gives evi- 
dence of his wonderful mental and 
physical activity. 

Even at that age when the vast ma- 
jority of mankind have long ago gone to 
their final account, President Woodruff, 
with his hand resting on the ninetieth 
mile-stone, stands to-day firmly, hope- 
fully, yet calmly, and with a keen eye, 
is still peering into the future. 

Now to study him first physiological- 
ly, the very natural question arises, 
what is the secret of his longevity? 

In the first place, as no one can exist 


not even a day or an hour without vital- 
ity, it follows, therefore, that, other 
things being equal, the more vitality we 
possess the longer we live. (This quali- 
fying clause of “other things being 
equal ” means a great deal, and must 
not be overlooked.) Now President 
Woodruff has a distinct vital tempera- 
ment. It is far in excess of all others, as 
indicated by his robust physique, his 
rather small stature, his fleshy appear- 
ance, his healthy complexion, and the 
general form and build of his body. 

It will be noticed the shoulders are 
broad and the chest is deep, indicating 
excellent lung capacity; the neck is 
short and thick, and the head is firmly 
set on the body showing easy and rapid 
circulation of the blood, the cheeks, 
just outward and a little downward 
from the nose are remarkably full and 
plump, giving proof of unusual diges- 
tive power, the prominence of the malar 
bones indicates good breathing capac- 
ity, and that broad, prominent, square 
chin and jaw shows that his heart, like 
grandfather’s clock, was intended to go 
“ninety years without slumbering.” 

Take again the position and forma- 
tion of the ear. If a horizontal line be 
drawn immediately over the ear and ex- 
actly in the centre of the orifice, it will 
be found there is about as much ear be- 
low that line as above it—a rather un- 
usual occurrence. 

The two strongest proofs of longev- 
ity, however, cannot well be shown ex- 
cept by diagrams or on the living head. 
This is the “ life line,” as indicated in 
the brain and the organ of Vitativeness 
located immediately behind the mastoid 
process. Both of these proofs, however, 
like the other “signs ” mentioned, are 
emphatic and unmistakable. 
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President Woodruff’s head measures 
barely 22 inches in circumference, near- 
ly 15 inches from the opening of one 
ear to the other over the head, 13 inches 
from ear to ear across the perceptive 
faculties, and 64 diameter or caliper 
measurement just above and between 
the ears. He stands about five feet eight 
inches high and his weight fluctuates 
between 175 and 190 pounds. The bulk 
of the brain is located in the moral and 
perceptive regions, and this harmonizes 
admirably with his real character. He 
is relatively deficient in the aspiring or 
selfish sentiments, and the reflective 
group is but slightly above the average. 





——EEEE ——— 
THE LATE PRESIDENT WILFORD WOODRUFF. 


The base of the brain is large (an- 
other proof of strong vitality) and from 
this he derives that wonderful activity 
of mind and body for which he is noted. 

He is restless in disposition, always 
on the point of doing something else in 
addition to that which already engages 
his attention, and it is utterly impos- 
sible for him to sit still and do nothing. 
He is apt to be spasmodic and impul- 
sive, and, like the quicksilver in the 
thermometer, will rise and fall accord- 
ing to conditions. He will likely have 
more irons in the fire at one time than 
he can take care of, will want to carry 
more than he can lift, and must be very 
lame indeed before he would use a 
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crutch. He will be quick in thought, 
quick in his movements, quick in 
speech, and quick in eating. Such an 
organization cannot possibly be idle. It 
is the personification of industry, of 
thrift, and untiring energy. 

He has exceedingly strong Hope, is 
never discouraged, will not yield to de- 
spair, has no time to become melan- 
choly, and instead of lamenting and 
pining over the nature and extent of his 
injuries, in case of accident, his first 
thought would be one of thankfulness 
they were no worse. 

He takes a business, yet cheerful, 
view of life. He has a mind and a will 
of his own, does not deal in borrowed or 
second-hand opinions, as a rule, but be- 
lieves whenever possible in “ paddling 
his own canoe.” He is quick in decid- 
ing what to do, and is opposed to put- 
ting off until to-morrow what can and 
should be done to-day. 

He likes to ride in a fast train, to 
drive a fast horse, and if he should go 
on a fishing tour, would feel like econ- 
omizing time by draining the water off. 
To use dynamite would be too cruel 
from his point of view, and he would 
never employ that method, but he must 
do business on the wholesale plan. 

His disposition to decline assistance, 
and sometimes to oppose a proposition 
does not arise from any inflated ideas 
of his own superior ability. He is lack- 
ing in Self-Esteem, will be as civil and 
courteous to his gardener as to the gov- 
ernor of the state, and so far as his 
behavior is concerned will not discrimi- 
nate between the stable boy and an am- 
bassador from the seat of government. 
The little Self-Esteem he does have, 
however, is developed in that portion 
which imparts independence rather 
than dignity. It requires no effort for 
him to be exceedingly humble. He can 
be led to the water, but not forced to 
drink. 

Firmness, Conscientiousness, Vener- 
ation, Spirituality, and Hope are the 
largest, and, therefore, the dominant 
organs. He naturally lives in the fut- 
ure. Is spiritually minded to an excep- 
tional degree, aml in consequence is 
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susceptible of experiencing the most ex- 
quisite and refined emotions. 

In the case of President Woodruff, 
the measurement over the head (15 
inches) is out of all proportion to the 
circumference measurement (214), 
hence we know this group will dictate, 
that it will color and lead the character. 

The result is, that with such a sensi- 
tive nature, and an organic quality con- 
siderably above the average, he will de- 
light in prayer, will be sincere in wor- 
ship, earnest in his belief, respectful to 
authority, thoughtful for others, and 
his faith and hope would be worth a 
gold-mine to many people. 

It would appear that these venera- 
tive ennobling, purifying faculties, so 
conspicuous in our present subject, are 
the last to die. 

Intellectually the perceptives pre- 
dominate over the reflectives, hence he 
will be more practical than philosophic. 

He is not, strictly speaking, a deep, 
consecutive, profound reasoner. He is 
more like a fountain than a reservoir. 

He is a man for an emergency, un- 
derstands the value of time, will look 
before he leaps, prepare for a “ rainy 
day,” and thinks it is all right for char- 
ity to “ begin at home,” if it is not al- 
lowed to end at the same place. 

He will not be remarkable for phi- 
lanthropy in money matters, but is not 
lacking in sympathy and feeling for 
others. If the germ of conceit was ever 
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planted in his nature, it was killed in 
embryo. There is not a trace or even 
a suspicion of “ mock modesty.” 

He is not much of a “joker”; will 
care little for the frivolities of life; 
would rather study history than fiction, 
and facts rather than fancy. 

To sum up, he is genial, sociable, 
modest, spiritually minded, industri- 
ous, shrewd, firm, and honest, and has 
a remarkable memory for facts. He 
will understand matters in the concrete 
better than in the abstract. His Com- 
bativeness will not take the form of ag- 
gression, but in maintaining the right, 
in contending for the faith, in building 
up rather than tearing down. If aman 
like this, who by nature is so disposed 
to do good, so anxious to bless, and so 
averse to condemn, if such a man could 
ever incur the enmity and spite of any 
one, it must be of that particular class 
of individuals whose approbation any 
decent person would blush to receive. 

Wilford Woodruff, fourth president 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints, was born at Farmington, 
now Avon, Hartford County, Connecti- 
cut, on March 1, 1807. His father was 
Aphek Woodruff, who married Beulah 
Thompson. They had three sons, of 
whom Wilford was the youngest. He 
came of a long-lived stock. His great 
grandfather, Josiah Woodruff, lived to 
the age of 100 years, and his grand- 
father also attained a ripe old age. 


———— 


THE LAST PICTURE. 


When Earth’s last picture is painted and 
the tubes are twisted and dried, 

When the oldest colors have faded, and 
the youngest critic has died, 

We shall rest, and faith, we shall need it 
—lie down for an #on or two, 

Till the Master of all Good Workmen 
shall put us to work anew. 

And only the Master shall praise us, and 
only the Master shall blame, 

And no one shall work for money, and no 
one shall work for fame; 

But each for the joy of the working, and 
each in his separate star, 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees It, for 
the God of Things as They are. 


Rudyard Kipling. 
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Current Topics. 


SHALL WE HAVE AN IMPERIAL 
POLICY? 


Mr. James Bryce, M.P., of England, 
author of “The American Common- 
wealth,” says in “Some Thoughts on 
the Policy of the United States” he ad- 
mits that every extension of territory by 
us—and our territory is now more than 
twice as large as it was in 1783—has been 
followed by increased power and prosper- 
ity, but he doubts the advisability of 
further extensions, especially to islands 
where the populations differ in race from, 
and are unsuited for colonization by, the 
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Anglo-Saxon race. He points out that, 
though the extension of the boundaries 
of a state has, throughout history, been 
deemed, always by monarchs and usually 
by republics, both a glory and a benefit, 
yet the question is a debatable one to-day. 

Neither France nor Germany is richer 
or stronger by any of its colonial acqui- 
sitions, and in the case of India, although 
her huge and industrious population 
makes her an important market for Eng- 
lish goods, and her administration sup- 
plies a career for the diligence and talent 
of a great many Englishmen, she imposes 
enormous liabilities upon Britain, and 
most prudent English statesmen have 
held that had Britain been able to foresee 


the course of events, she ought rather to 
have refrained from conquering India, so 
great are the risks and liabilities that 
now attach to that Empire. 

But, even assuming that it is the inter- 
est of these European nations to conquer 
and to colonize, should the United States 
follow their example? Mr. Bryce thinks 
not, because the United States, instead 
of having any overflow of population to 
provide for, as is the case of European 
Russia, England, and Germany, receives 
the overflow of Europe, and will for many 
years, possibly for several generations to 
come, be able to find space in her vast 
area for the tide of immigration, and em- 
ployment for capital. 

From Harpers’ Weekly. 





Mr. E. W. Bok, in the Boston “ Jour- 
nal,” tells of a man living in New York 
City who buys the new books and maga- 
zines as they come out, and spends a large 
part of his time in going through them 
and marking the errors, typographical, 
grammatical, etc., that he finds. His 
whole library consists of these “ cor- 
rected ” books; and he never takes up a 
book without finding more or less errors. 
Mr. Bok specifies the “ Century Diction- 
ary” and Appleton’s “ Cyclopedia,” in 
which, he says, taken together, there 
were hardly a hundred pages free from 
errors of some kind. In the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica” there were hundreds 
and hundreds of errors marked. Both 
Webster’s and Worcester’s Dictionaries 
came in for their share, while some prom- 
inent books were black with corrections. 





Mr. Gladstone’s Head.—Mr. Gladstone’s 
head, was, it is well known, of exceptional 
size. The story he told at Lord Ripon’s 
once about the man who could not get a 
hat large enough till at last the hatter 
called in desperation for an Aberdeen hat, 
may well enough have been his own ex- 
perience. The compliment to Aberdeen 
was, no doubt, relished in the granite 
city. Dr. Collins once gave to the world 
the result of a special study in hats, in 
the course of which it was mentioned that 
Mr. Gladstone’s number in hats was 7%. 
The hatter’s number is arrived at by tak- 
ing the mean of the length and breadth. 
Thus a hat 74 by 6% is a No. 7 hat, which 
is the average English size. Lord Bea- 
consfield’s hat was this size, John 
Bright’s 7144, Lord John Russell’s 714, all 
smaller than Mr. Gladstone’s. But the 
Gladstone hat wasexceeded in size by that 
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of Dr. Chalmers 7%, and Joseph Hume’s 
was emphatically abnormal—8s¥,._ Dr. Col- 
lins had 126 hats measured at a meeting 
of Convocation of London University, and 
found that between 40 and 41 per cent. 
were above the English average, No. 7; 
between 25 and 26 per cent. were just the 
average size, and 34 per cent. were under 
the average. 

Mr. Gladstone was once 5 feet 11 in 
height, but with the weight of years his 
frame had shrunk, and when he was 
Prime Minister the last time he was only 
5 feet 9. The smallness of the coffin at 
Westminster Hall struck everybody. 
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The Japanese government has conclud- 
ed to establish at Tokio a university li- 
brary after the model of the Congression- 
al library at Washington. It is to have 
room for 600,000 volumes, and 500 places 
for readers. 





An anonymous German scientist de- 
clares in a long and enthusiastic article 
in the “ Allgemeine Zeitung” that sugar 
is almost the most valuable of all articles 
of food; he refers to testimony given by 
hunters, military men, farmers and oth- 
ers, to prove its importance as a feeder 
of the muscles. 


BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


“MANILA AND THE PHILIPPINES.” 


A book of thrilling interest upon 
Uncle Sam’s new possessions in the Far 
East has been published by F. Tennyson 
Neely,. of New York and London, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Manila and the Philippines,” by 
Margherita Arlina Hamm. The author 
is a popular and brilliant newspaper- 
woman, whose writings are familiar to 
the general public. In the course of her 
professional career she has made a care- 
ful study of Spanish administration and 
colonial government in both the East and 
West Indies, and has traveled in those 
comparatively unfrequented parts of the 
world. 

She has utilized this experience, and 
has re-enforced it with all the material 
contained by the Spanish official records. 
The result is a volume which is as fas- 
cinating as a romance. In it students of 
ethnology and anthropology will find the 
first extensive discussion of the many 
races and sub-races which inhabit the 
Philippine archipelago. 

Instead of being, as is popularly sup- 
posed, a uniform Malay population, the 
inhabitants of the islands are a strange 
mixture of varying races, white, yellow, 
brown, dark brown and black; of differ- 
ent stages in civilization ranging from 
tree-dwellers to educated Caucasians, and 
of many faiths, of which one extreme is 
found in the Mindanao savages, who 
seem to be pagans, and the other the 
fierce Mohammedans of the Zulu archi- 
pelago. The migrations and wars of 
these races, their changes within historic 
times as well as in the long period be- 
tween the Spanish conquest and the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, as deduced 
by scholars who have given the matter 
profound study, is treated in a manner 
at once thorough and scientific, and at 


the same time simple and comprehensi- 
ble. The book is a storehouse of valu- 
able information, and is written with the 
ease and grace which characterize the 
author’s literary labor. 

For those who are not well informed 
upon this strange part of the Orient, and 
for those who desire to visit that part of 
the world, or to learm concerning its 
commercial opportunities, no _ better 
work of reference can be found. It is 
well illustrated by capital photogravures, 
all of which are interesting and instruct- 
ive. One chapter is devoted to the lead- 
ing historical features of the archipelago. 
It consists of facts set plainly forth, 
nearly all being taken from the Spanish 
records. There is no attempt made to 
color or qualify them, yet in this concise 
form they tell a more terrible tale of 
Spanish oppression and cruelty than an 
entire volume of careful description. 
The blind ferocity with which the con- 
querors greeted the natives from the 
time Legaspi first set foot upon the isl- 
and up to the present rebellion, the 
mercilessness with which the Castillian 
leaders massacred inoffensive Chinese by 
tens of thousands, the greed with which 
the administration and the politicians 
extracted every possible element of 
wealth from the luckless native, the un- 
civilized condition of two-thirds of the 
archipelago are set forth with rare per- 
spicuity and skill. The author believes 
that the Philippines have a great future 
before them, and that a government that 
is upright, just and honest will cause the 
islands to become in a short time one of 
the richest territories on the face of the 
globe. 

A novel feature of the book is a useful 
guide to would-be travelers, explaining 
the various routes from the outside 
world to the Philippines, as well as those 
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within the archipelago itself. The work 
is a notable addition to the literature on 
the subject, being free from the technical 
character of scientific publications, and 
at the same time presenting a long array 
of every fact of importance which may 
be desired by either general or special 
readers. 





a~ 





SCIENTIFIC JOTTINGS. 


There has been discovered in India a 
strange plant which possesses astonish- 
ing magnetic power. The hand touching 
it immediately receives a strong mag- 
netic shock, while at a distance of 20 feet 
a magnetic needle is affected by it. 

An alcohol thermometer 70 feet in 
length is now being put in place at Win- 
chester, Mass. It will be placed in a pit 
of its own depth, and be used for scien- 
tific measurements of the earth’s temper- 
ature. It is constructed on the same 
principles as smaller instruments, 

Capt. Peary speaks of the great dis- 
tance that sound can be heard during in- 
tense cold. Often, he says, in the arctic 
regions he heard people converse in a 
common voice at the distance of a mile. 

Spain’s national debt now amounts to 
6,000,000,000 francs. 

Russia’s last military budget amounts 
to $212,500,000. 

The Japanese dentists perform all 
their operations in tooth-drawing with 
the thumb and forefinger of one hand. 

Some 7,000,000 tons of coal are annu- 
ally used in the United Kingdom in the 
manufacture of gas. 

Bathing by electricity is the latest de- 
velopment of that science, due to recent 
experiments of Nikola Tesla, the famous 
American electrician. ‘The busy man’s 
bath,” is the way Mr. Tesla himself de- 
scribes this “ bath,” which is produced 
by passing a current of millions of volts 
through the body. He has _ himself 
passed a current of two million volts al- 
ternating at the rate of three hundred 
thousand or four hundred thousand 
times a second through his own body, 
and the effect is, he declares, to cause all 
impurities to be thrown off the skin. 
The mechanism used is exceedingly sim- 
ple, consisting merely of an insulated 
metal platform, on which the individual 
stands, and holds in his hand an elec- 
trode, which is connected by wire with 
an oscillator. The invention is also de- 
scribed as a powerful tonic. 

Three years ago Paris began to dispose 
of its sewage after the manner of Berlin 
‘ by turning it into fields planted with 
orchards and vegetables. One-fourth of 
the sewage is already thus disposed of, 
and it is hoped that in two more years 
the whole of it will be. 
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OUR NEXT SOJOURN FROM THIS 
EARTH. 


KITES AS AN AID TO DISCOVERY. 


Professor William Libby, Jr., of Prince- 
ton University, has undertaken a unique 
exploring expedition, with a party of six. 
They left New York the first week in 
July, for Albuquerque, New Mexico. In 
the vicinity of this place rises from the 
alkali plains to a height of more than 700 
feet a ‘“‘ mesa ” or tableland of sandstone. 
The top of this has never been explored 
by white men, because the almost perpen- 
dicular walls make its summit inacces- 
sible even to the most experienced moun- 
tain climbers. To students of archeology 
and anthropology this tableland possesses 
great interest, because of the belief that 
it was once the home of a race of cliff 
dwellers. Articles of pottery have fallen 
from the top of the “ mesa,” so this be- 
lief seems reasonable. Professor Libby 
and his party desired to explore the table- 
land, if it is a possible thing. 

They intended to remain in camp at its 
base until they were either successful or 
are convinced that their endeavors were 
useless. The first idea of Professor Libby 
was to take a mortar with the expedition, 
and shoot a line over the “ mesa”? at its 
narrowest point, where it is only a few 
yards wide, the method being very simi- 
lar to that adopted by the life-saving ser- 
vice. Recently, Professor Libhy became 
impressed with the utility of Mr. Eddy’s 
kites, and the professor has visited Mr. 
Eddy relative to the matter. He intended 
to ship the mortar, cables, and other 
equipments for the expedition. If the 
cable can be successfully hauled over the 
““mesa’s ” summit the party will rig a 
boatswain’s chair on the cable, and thus 
be able to ascend to the top of the table- 


land. 
Sees ee ee 


ROUND THE WORLD. 


LONGEVITY IN ROUMANIA. 


A recent report shows that the propor- 
tion of centenarians is larger in Rou- 
mania than in any other country. It is 
claimed that in this country one person 
in every thousand is able to celebrate his 
one hundredth birthday, and that there 
are numerous examples of persons living 
to the age of 125 years, and in several in- 
stances to the age of 150 years. This 
exceptional longevity is unquestionably 
the result of the simple habits of life 
which still prevail in Roumania. 

Statistics have shown an enormous de- 
crease in the number of centenarians in 
Germany, and the same is true in Eng- 
land and the United States, and others of 
the so-called highly civilized countries. 
While the average length of human life 
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is increasing, causes of extreme longevity 
are decreasing, showing that the actual 
stamina of the race is lessened. This is 
the natural result of the operation of 
quarantine laws and public health meas- 
ures, whereby epidemics are held at bay. 





CHINAMEN AND THE ANTELOPE OF 
INSECTS. 


One of the strangest superstitions of 
Chinamen is the awe with which they re- 
gard the cockroach. John holds the ugly 
black pest as something sacred, claiming 
that it is specially favored by the gods, 
and a particular favorite of the great 
Joss. The most unfortunate mishap that 
ean befall a Chinaman is to step on a 
cockroach. Instantly visions of terrible 
disasters and calamities arise before him. 
In some instances the superstition has 
been known to prey so on the minds of 
the Celestials as to drive them insane. As 
a result of this state of affairs, Chinatown 
is overrun with cockroaches, and a China- 
man would as soon think of killing him- 
self as of killing one of them.—Philadel- 
phia Record. : 





JAPANESE SELF-SACRIFICE. 


On board the Matsushima, one man, 
who had been shot in the abdomen and 
whose intestines were protruding from 
the gaping wounds, refused to be carried 
to the surgeon’s ward, because, he said, 
he did not want to take any of the fight- 
ers from their work in order to carry him 
below. Another, after having had his 
body burnt out of all recognition in at- 
tempting to extinguish a fire, stood by 
helping all he could till the flames were 
put out, when he died. A third, mortally 
wounded man, whose every gasp brought 
forth a gush of blood, would not close 
his eyes until he had told a comrade 
where the key of an important locker was 
and what the locker contained. A chief 
gunner, whose under jaw had been shot 
away, and who could, of course, not ut- 
ter a word, signed to a subordinate with 
a nod to take his place, and fell dead 
after he had placed the handle of the 
gun-lever in his subordinate’s hand. 





THE U. S. NATIONAL FLAG. 


It was on June 14, 1777, that the Conti- 
nental Congress adopted a resolution 
reading as follows: “ That the flag of the 
thirteen States be thirteen stripes, alter- 
nate red and white; that the union be 
thirteen stars, white in a blue field, rep- 
resenting a new constellation.” This was 
the official notice that an American flag 
had been adopted. The first flag was 
made by Betty Ross in Philadelphia. In 
1890 Jonathan F. Morris, of Hartford, 
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then registrar of the Connecticut Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolution, 
suggested that the anniversary of the 
adoption of the national banner be com- 
memorated by his society. Since then the 
observance has grown to be national in 
character. The first flag contained the 
thirteen stars in a circle, but as new 
States were added, it became necessary 
to arrange them in straight lines. On 
July 4, 1896, another star, that represent- 
ing Utah, was added to the constellation, 
and the flag with the forty-five stars was 
hoisted on every flagstaff at the military 
posts of the cquntry and on federal build- 
ings. The stars were placed in six rows, 
three containing eight stars and three 
seven.—New York World. 





AN EMINENT SCULPTOR ON TRUE 
ART. 


In 1835 Mr. Hiram Powers visited 
Washington and, while there, made stud- 
ies of the President and other notables 
for the designing of several busts. A 
letter of his written at the time is inter- 
esting because of its emphatic expression 
of opinion on certain principles covering 
portrait art. Mr. Powers was strongly 
imbued with the idea of the value of 
Phrenology to the artist, and believed in 
adhering closely to the workings of nat- 
ure. But this is the letter : 

“T had several letters to Mr. Everett, 
who call’d, but found fault with the Bust 
on account of its portraying all the wrin- 
kles in the President’s face. He said I 
should have omitted them, and stated 
that none of the Antiques had wrinkles, 
ete. I begged leave to differ with him, 
and said that in a likeness the artist 
should forget the art, and adhere closely 
to nature, that he had no right to em- 
bellish any part appertaining to likeness, 
and concluded by saying that I could de- 
rive no satisfaction on the score of re- 
semblance from viewing such a Bust as 
he proposed—that a fancy piece, called a 
likeness of some great man, would please 
me as well—and as the gods were sup- 
posed to enjoy perpetual youth, so they 
were represented without wrinkles. I 
did not hesitate differing with him, be- 
cause I felt that he was finding fault with 
that which constituted the greatest merit 
(if it possessed any at all) of the work,— 
and what he said, if unrefuted, would in- 
jure me. He has not been in my room 
since; but it is possible that both he and 
Mr. Webster are prevented by the vast 
amount of business they have on their 
hands. This much I may say, that had I 
no better friends than either of them 
here, I should have despaired, for of them 
I had expected most. 

“T have read, in that part of the Family 
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Library relating to Nollekins, the Eng- 
lish sculptor, some remarks corrobora- 
tive of Mr. Everett’s views upon Busts. 
The Author, in speaking of the celebrated 
Busts of Fox and Pitt, finds fault with 
Nollekins for taking their likeness ac- 
curately, and says that he should have 
improved the forehead of one, and the 
cheeks of the other! What a beautiful 
study such improved Busts would make 
for a phrenologist! Now that we know 
so much about the bumps upon the 
sconces of men, I think it would be well 
to represent Napoleon with the bumps of 
Destructiveness and Courage standing 
out like hornets about his ears, and make 
a hollow groove in his head where Benev- 
olence should be. No matter what his 
head was in reality. It is the business of 
the artist (now that the above science 
shows him) to make him as he ought to 
have been. What a pity it was that poor 
Nollekins could not have had a few 
teachers like Mr. Everett and others. 
Then we should have had, instead of the 
real portraits of these great men, Fancy 
Pieces call’d Pitt and Fox. But enough 
of such nonsense. It makes me angry to 
hear men of talent advocating such ab- 
surd notions.” 





THE LESSON OF THE LEAVES. 
(By M. E. Paull.) 


We are all apt to think rather scorn- 
fully of leaves as accomplishing little or 
no good in the world, and when they 
have passed through all their various 
stages, from the tiny bud of early spring, 
through the luxuriancy of June, the 
verdant beauty of August, and the -crim- 
son and amber radiance of the Fall, and 
drop at last sere and brown beneath 
the tree whose bare branches now stand 
naked and forlorn in the chill winds, we 
think that their life has accomplished 
nothing, and that apart from its beauty 
a leaf has no value. 

But this is a great mistake. Did you 
ever think what mission a leaf fulfils in 
its short life? How do you suppose the 
trunk of a tree is made, that grand col- 
umn which stands stately and _ tall 
through all the storms of winter and 
heat of summer? It is a wonderful 
story. Each little leaf sends down a tiny 
fiber, which slowly stretches its line 
from the expanding leaf all the way 
down to the root, and thus, little by lit- 
tle, with these infinitesimally small fibers 
the mighty trunk is built. Is it not a 
marvelous and beautiful thing that such 
greatness is composed of such little 
things? 

Our words and deeds may seem as 
worthless as the leaves upon a tree have 
appeared—small, fleeting things, which 
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soon pass away and are forgotten, never 
to be gathered up in this world, and to 
which no especial value can be attached. 
But they are forming ,that enduring 
thing called character, just as the line 
descending from the stem of the leaf is 
making the tree trunk. Whether our 
character is moulded for good or evil 
depends upon the influence of our ac- 
tions and our words. Our character does 
not form us. We form our character. 
The growth of the tree trunk is a beauti- 
ful type of character building. Little by 
little it is formed, and if we take care 
that each word that we utter, each act 
that we do, shall be pure and true, then 
we may be sure that day by day our 
character is growing in the likeness of 
our great Example. The words and 
deeds may drop out of memory, but their 
influence remains, and shall have a part 
forever in the character which we have 
made by the little things of life. 





Mr. John Allen, of St. Annes-on-Sea, 
England, sends us the following: 

“The cigarette habit has grown to gi- 
gantic proportions in England. In fact, 
the nasty little roll of alleged tobacco is 
far more often seen in the mouth of the 
schoolboy than the relatively innocuous 
sugar-stick. The cigarette is responsible 
for an enormous number of deaths and 
untold nervous diseases among children, 
and will soon have to be legally dealt 
with. In America they have not only 
appreciated the evil, they have dealt with 
it. Hereafter any boy under sixteen 
years of age who is caught smoking 
cigarettes in the public streets of Mount 
Vernon will be arrested. An order to 
this effect was issued to the police by 
City Judge Adam E. Schatz. ‘ There are 
lots of boys who are literally smoking 
their lives away,’ said the judge. ‘They 
lead to ruin and insanity. I intend to see 
that the law is enforced, and the boys 
and dealers will both suffer.’ The judge 
also sent the following circular to the 
Board of Education to be read before 
scholars in every school: 

“* The use of cigarettes is so dangerous 
to the brain and body that the legislature 
passed a law making it a misdemeanor 
for a person under sixteen years of age 
to smoke cigarettes or to use tobacco in 
any form, and the offender may be pun- 
ished by fine, and, if the fine is not paid, 
by imprisonment. I believe that many 
of the boys do not know that it is a 
breach of the law to smoke. I, there- 
fore, give this notice as a warning.’ ” 





Parisian restaurant keepers mix a lit- 
tle honey with their butter. This gives it 
an agreeable taste and flavor and makes 
the inferior butter more palatable. 
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NEW YORK AND LONDON, DECEMBER, 1898, 


THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


We have now belted the year of 1898 
with all its exciting experiences and 
new responsibilities. Old friends have 
passed away and new ones have come 
into our work to take their places. This 
has been the case for ages, and as his- 
tory repeats herself we must expect that 
it will ever be the same. Among some 
of our new writers for the coming year, 
we are glad to be able to introduce the 
names of Dr. Lewis G. Janes, of Cam- 
bridge, who will write on psychology 
and ethical subjects. Many of our 
readers will doubtless remember seeing 
his portrait in the JoURNAL over a year 
ago. Thestudents of the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology had this year the 
privilege of hearing Dr. Janes’ lecture 

1 “The Art of Living.” A more elo- 
quent address they could not have lis- 
tened to; from beginning to end it was 
full of interest and rich counsel. 

The Rev. Josiah Adams, is another 
writer, who will delight our readers 


with topics new and racy. So fertile is 
his brain that from his pen not only 
comes the appeal for considerations on 
behalf of a keener study of animal psy- 
chology, but also the lighter vein of ro- 
mance. We, therefore, look forward 
with interest to his contributions. 

We made the remark the other day 
that all persons—whatever their duties 
in life happened to be—would be better 
prepared to carry them out if they took 
a course of instruction in elocution and 
voice culture. It matters not how hum- 
ble the position or work in which we 
engage, we need to learn to speak dis- 
tinctly. Even the mistress of house- 
holds as well as teachers, persons behind 
the counter as well as all business men 
of railroads need this 
scientific training. Therefore, we hope 
some thoughts will be given us by 
the Rev. Thomas Hyde on this ques- 
tion. He has written on Phrenology as 
well as elocution for many years past, 
and knows how to combine the influ- 
ence of both. 


and conductors 
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During the war, many bright and 
intelligent women have visited Cuba 
and Manila as nurses and war corre- 
spondents. Margherita Arlina Hamm 
is one who has travelled extensively, 
both in Cuba and Manila, and we are 
glad to state that she will contribute 
several valuable and scientific articles 
on “ The Race of the Phillipines.” The 
review of her book on Manila will be 
found on another page. 

To students of agriculture and horti- 
culture the knowledge of both subjects 
from an expert will be welcome, espe- 
cially as Mr. C. L. Allen, of Long Isl- 
and, has promised to give us some of his 
ideas on both subjects. . 

We are quite sure that the admirers 
of Dr. M. L. Holbrook and Miss Elsie 
Cassell Smith and Mr. William Brown, 
of Wellingborough, will be glad to see 
more articles from them during the 
coming year. Mr. Schofield, of Utah, 
and Mr. Severn, of Brighton, Eng., and 
Mr. D. T. Elliott, of London, among 
many others of our staff writers will 
take up phrenological and physiog- 
nomical studies. The topics on the 
later subject will be (1) “Eyes and 
Their Expression,” (2) “Chins and 
Their Significance,” (3) “ The Execu- 
tive Nose and its Correlation with 
Brain Functions,” (4) “ Mouths, Large 
and Small,” (5) “ Ears and What They 
Tell Us.” Also six articles on the fol- 
lowing Phrenological organs, (1) “Self- 
esteem,” (2) “ Firmness,” (3) “ Benevo- 
lence,” (4) “Conscientiousness,” (5) 
“ Destructiveness, and (6) Philoprogen- 
itiveness.” The subjects of Professor 
Lewis G. Janes are: (1) “ Variations 
of Man,” (2) “ Man’s Mental Develop- 
ment,” (3) “Growth of the Aesthetic 
Faculty,” (4) “Ethical Culture,” (5) 
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“Psychology and Education,” (6) 
“The Art of Living.” 

A number of character sketches of 
well-known men and women are in 
preparation; the following are some of 
them: Sir Francis Lipton, General 
Joseph Wheeler, General Stewart L. 
Woodford, Isaac Zangwill, the critic, 
the late David A. Wells, the economist, 
Mrs. Westover Alden, and Mrs. William 
Belle Lowe, of Atlanta. President- 
General of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and Mrs. Wallerstein, of New 
York, President of the Women’s Legal 
Aid Society, whose sketch will appear 
in the January number. 

From time to time we shall introduce 
other subjects, as we believe that the 
world of thought is kept alive by an 
interchange of ideas. We hope to hear 
from all our graduates at least once a 
month. 

We wish all our readers the compli- 
ments of the season, and a right good, 
old-fashioned Merry Christmas and 
Happy New Year. 





BRAIN BEQUESTS. 


Some years ago, during the lifetime 
of L. N. Fowler, we had our legal ad- 
viser draw up a form of bequest for the 
disposal of a person’s brain after death. 
Our object in securing the interest of 
friends in a scientific inquiry regarding 
brain formation led us to make this re- 
quest of several well-known persons, 
and we think it would not be out of 
place from time to time to remind our 
readers that this request applies equally 
to all parts of this country among all 
intelligent people. It will be perfectly 
clear to all lovers of the science that 
our object in securing this collection 
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of human brains is for the purpose of 
scientific inquiry. Some who have 
similar ideas do not believe in phreno- 
logical principles, and therefore will 
not be able to make the same observa- 
tions that Gall and his followers have 
scientifically made with brains, during 
the last one hundred years. There- 
fore, we hope to establish a centre 
for the preservation of the best speci- 
mens of brains, at the Fowler Institute, 
London, and the American Institute of 
Phrenology, New York. All interested 
in this project are asked to make it as 
widely known as possible, and for fur- 
ther particulars to communicate with 
the editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, 27 East 21st Street, New 
York. 





LAW IN CONNECTICUT. 


There is a curious law in the State of 
Connecticut, which has just been 
passed forbidding any man or woman, 
imbecile or feeble-minded, to marry 
under forty-five years of age. The 
penalty being imprisonment for not less 
than three years. The persons aiding 
and abetting are also liable. The hope 
of the Legislature is an estimable one, 
namely, to keep down degenerate fam- 
ilies. Another excellent law has been 
passed in New Zealand, which has for 
its object the restricting of the liberty 
of individuals for the benefit of the 
community, and drunkards are photo- 
graphed by the police, and the cartes 
supplied to all local publicans or saloon 
keepers, who are to refuse to serve such 
persons, or see that they do not obtain 
drink to the amount which produces 
intoxication. This is an excellent 
thought, and indicates that the colonies 
are teaching the parent countries an 
excellent idea. 
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THE BRAIN CELLS OF CHILD- 
HOOD. 

We have demonstrated by illustra- 
tions in our lectures and by previous ar- 
ticles in the Journat that the brain 
cells and fibres of childhood are not so 
numerous or so distinctly defined as in 
the adult brain, and a paragraph in the 
Tribune the other day, on this subject, 
is interesting to the phrenological stu- 
dent. It says: “ What are considered 
trustworthy investigations by educators 
and scientists show that a boy’s brain 
undergoes a certain shrinkage at the 
age of fourteen or fifteen, and, indeed, 
actually weighs less than at the age of 
twelve and thirteen, and to this change 
or variation is attributed the proverbial 
lawlessness of boys at that period. It 
is a temporary condition of the brain 
cells to be carefully observed by parents 
and teachers in their methods of treat- 
ment and mental guidance. Similar 
investigations have conclusively proved 
that the brain cells of a child are always 
most active between 8.30 and 11.30 in 
the morning, and, therefore, all lessons 
requiring the exercise of their reason- 
ing power, such as arithmetic and gram- 
mar, should be at this time. Scientists 
in this field also claim to have discov- 
ered that if the brain centres governing 
the motor nerves remain undeveloped 
until the age of sixteen, there is no 
chance whatever of any later develop- 
ment—a powerful reason, it is thought, 
for manual training in the public 
schools; that is, as the majority of chil- 
dren develop their own brains and 
nerves to a certain extent along these 
lines, it is a physical impossibility to 
acquire skill and dexterity in any art 
unless foundation is laid in the forma- 
tion of brain cells and trained motor 
nerves before the age of sixteen.” 
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OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PseuponyM or _ INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 





QUESTION FROM AN OLD READER OF 
THE “ PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.” 


A correspondent writes: 

I have a friend who, when she was a 
child, was a beautiful singer, but now 
that she is 25 years old her voice is sim- 
ply refined and that is all. As a child 
she was happy and thoughtless, but as a 


woman she is intellectual and a fine 
reasoner. Can it be that this intellectual 


development has been the cause of her 
losing her beautiful voice; if not, what 
has she gained or lost in mental develop- 
ment to ruin her voice? She has no 
throat trouble. 

I read in one of the Fowler & Wells’ 
books that “ voice indicates character,” 
and I am eager to account mentally for 
the richness, tenderness, and sweetness 
of her voice as a child, and the absence of 
these qualities now. 


Answer.—The voice truly indicates char- 
acter, but we must hear the voice in order 
to judge. It is a matter for the trained 
ear to decide. We can tell but little from 
your description of a voice that is simply 
refined. We should judge from what 
you say that the voice of your friend 
when a child was rich, sweet and round 
because it was controlled by her emo- 
tional nature. The emotions always ex- 
ert a power over the cerebral centers of 
voice expanding and rounding the vocal 
organs, and thus causing rich, full and 
joyous sounds. Voice always loses its 
power and flexibility if not exercised fre- 
quently in speaking and singing under 


the influence of the emotions. Her in- 
tellectual pursuits have dulled the 
sensibility of the emotional centers. 


Perhaps training under an emotional 
speaker or singer might restore the rich- 
ness of your friend’s voice. We cannot 
tell voice character unless we have heard 
the tones of the voice. cae mF 


W. F. Stearns, N. Y. City.—(1) You will 
find that you will sleep well if you will 
avoid hard study before going to rest; 
(2) place a compress over the organ of 
Spirituality; (3) make passes from the 
top of the head downward along the 
arms; (4) try a light repast of a glass 
of warm milk and biscuit before retir- 
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ing; (5) take a ten minutes’ walk before 
going to bed, or use the dumbbells for 
that length of time; (6) bathe the feet in 
hot water for five minutes, then dash 
over them cold water. If none of these 
methods answer, write us again. 





J. H. Wishart, Lumberton, N. C.— 
There are many kinds of memories, and 
many ways of improving the same. To 
cultivate a memory of names one must 
concentrate the mind on the connecting 
link that will suggest the name, and call 
upon the organ of Comparison to win 
back the connecting link. There are 
symptoms of memories, but all more or 
less have to call upon other faculties to 
assist in this matter. You can cultivate 
memory by reading a page containing 
many important names, and after read- 
ing the same close the book and test your 
memory, and see how many you recall. 
Read it again until all the principal ones 
are recalled. If you form this habit of 
reading you will be able to increase your 
memory. It is probable that you have 
too much on your mind, and have called 
the circulation of your brain into other 
quarters, and have robbed Eventuality 
and Language of their rightful amount. 





J. E. Baines, Pittsburg, Pa., writes: 
“T notice E. W. Bagby’s reference to his 
indebtedness to the science of Phren- 
ology. I, too, have been benefited by 
Phrenology in all walks of life, especially 
religion.” We regret his letter is too 
long to insert here. 





A. F. Biair, Iowa.—(1) You should en- 
courage more of the vital temperament 
by taking more rest, worry less, and let 
your exercises be more passive than 
active, and eat more of the carbonaceous 
kinds of food; (2) when you have secured 
the above your circulatory system will 
improve also. Be out in the open air. 

A manikin (little man) is a wonderful 
incentive to the study of physiology. Its 
detail of arrangement showing the differ- 
ent structure of bones, muscles, and veins 
with special separation and wonderful 
minuteness in diagram of heart, lungs, 
stomach, tongue, ear, eye, etc., with ac- 
companying key or book of explanation 
will commend itself to students, teachers. 
and families. In fact, as is a globe in 
the physical and topographical studies of 
the earth, so is a manikin in the study 
of physiology. We make two of them. 
Write for a descriptive circular. 


Send a two-cent stamp for a “ Mirror of 
the Mind” and a catalogue of valuable 
books on Self-Culture, Health, Hygiene, 
ete. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ang a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler § Co., London. 





CHARACTER SKETCHES. . 


E. Fester, Eng., has a very sympathetic 
nature; is motherly, fond of young peo- 
ple, but will not make a good disciplina- 
rian, is not firm and strict enough in 
governing others. She should be more 
resolute, self-reliant and hopeful; she is 
candid, frank, open-minded and straight- 
forward, has good conversational powers, 
is agreeable and affectionate; her sense 
of order and neatness is strong, she has 
a practical type of mind, is economical, 
frugal and industrious, has a good gen- 
eral memory, can tell an anecdote well; 
she will make an excellent companion, 
and a capital nurse. She is conscien- 
tious, and will be reliable in any position 
of trust. 

No. 366 (a).—R. G.—Prov. Quebec, Can. 
—This little boy has a large head for his 
age, but, fortunately, he has a good de- 
velopment of body, which will enable 
him to hold on to life and overcome the 
tendency of over-study or work. He is 
in his element when he is driving ahead 
and doing a big business. When he is 
playing, he imagines that he has a very 
important business of a wholesale kind 
to superintend, and will always be en- 
gaged in that which is comprehensive 
rather than that which is small or of a 
retail character. He will make an excel- 
lent surgeon, or a large wholesale pub- 
‘lisher, where he will have several maga- 
zines to superintend, like Scribner, 
Harper or Munsey, and he will know how 
to make them all pay. He is full of life, 
vigor and enterprise, and is worthy of 
careful training. 

A. G. (b).—This child has even a larger 
head than her brother, for her age of five 
years. She looks a wise little woman 
now, and is certainly old-fashioned and 
odd in her ways and ideas. She is well 
able to give advice to her seniors, and 
probably does so. She is very quick to 
eatch a hint and carry out an idea, and 
will make a first-rate teacher, writer and 
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critic. She appears to have large lan- 
guage, with which she can clothe her 
ideas with more than ordinary eloquence. 
She is very sensitive and over-cautious. 
She worries too much over the small as 
well as over the important things that 
come in her life, and must try to let 
troubles roll off her shoulders. She is 
very kind-hearted and sympathetic, and 
will make a splendid nurse. She thinks 
of something for everybody when they 
are ill to make them better. 

G. C. (c).—This little pet is able to 
think better than she can talk; her sister 
will do all that for her while she listens. 
She will need to be drawn out as much 
as the other one will need to be re- 
pressed, and it would be well to give her 
little duties to perform so that'she may 
feel that she is of use in the world. She 
is not a selfish type of child, and will 
very soon perceive whether others ap- 
preciate her work or not. In fact, she 
will live too much upou her love of ap- 
probation. She is quite artistic, and will 
work in the more silent and quieter 
grooves of life rather than wiil either her 
brother or sister, but her work will pos- 
sess exquisite taste, and she will take 
great interest in it. She should be kept 
a little girl as long as possible, for she 
will need to grow stronger and robust 
before she does much mental work. She 
is a little too angelic and high-toned to 
rough it in this busy world without 
considerable toughening, therefore she 
should be shielded and yet encouraged. 
Let her study Art and Music. 

No. 367.—Phreno.—Ind.—You have a 
very susceptible organization, and one 
that is capable of rising by inspiration 
to special work of an educational or ar- 
tistic nature. Were you to go into busi- 
ness, you could succeed in the decorative, 
ornamenting and tasteful lines of work. 
You know when you see a pretty thing, 
and could copy it; and however little you 
had to live on, you would know how to 
make the most of it. If you took up 
painting, you could succeed in tinting 
photographs, or working on china, or de- 
signing wall paper and Christmas cards. 
You could throw the same artistic talent 
into millinery if so disposed. In Music 
your touch would be light and effective, 
rather than strong and powerful; and 
your instruments would be the violin, 
harp, or piano. You like to look into 
everything, and have a very inquiring 
mind. Some time you should have a full 
delineation of character, and give us an 
opportunity to say more than we can in 
this column. Send us the front and side 
view, however, next time. 

No. 368 (a).—A. S.—Rockford, Ohio.— 
You possess a very practical intellect, 
and one that is bound to help you to 
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make your way in the world. You will 
carry through whatever you undertake 
to do, even if you make yourself ill over 
it, and you must learn to draw the line 
and keep within the limit of your 
strength. You have the spirit of two 
individuals, and cannot very well recon- 
eile yourself to being ill. You are so 
energetic, forceful and enthusiastic that 
it is easier for you to do the work your- 
self than to show others how to do it. 
You have a strong domestic mind, which 
links you to humanity in a very remark- 
able way. You would quickly take up 
the subject of Phrenology were you 
where you could study it theoretically 
and practically. Try to bring out your 
talents in this respect, and do not hide 
your light through over-sensitiveness. 
You have a strong desire to do good in 
the world, and make people better for 
your having lived. 

No. 368 (b).—W.S. P.—Your photograph 
indicates a wide-awake mind. You have 
originality of thought, and it is easier for 
you to work things out in your own way 
than to try to copy others. You like to 
make the best scenic effect of your work, 
and, were you an artist or scenic painter, 
you would know how to produce light 
and shade, and arrange colors in an in- 
teresting and beautiful manner. You 
are very intuitive, and are able to under- 
stand the characteristics of people quite 
readily, and as an artist you would col- 
lect the outlines of the character which 
presented themselves on the surface. 
You ought to be a good talker, and could 
entertain your guests in an exceptional 
manner. You have energy which likes 
to accomplish work in a distinct and 
definite way. Your perceptive qualities 
aid you to be scientific and accurate in 
all details. You will prefer intellectual 
work to manual labor, and will be able 
to earn your own living without taking 
off your coat. 

No. 369.—A. W. M.—Hopkinton, Mass.— 
Your photograph indicates manliness, 
spirit and pride. You do not like to be 
beholden to any one, and consequently 
will appear to better advantage as your 
own master than to be under the influ- 
ence or control of some one else. You 
are highly intellectual, and would suc- 
ceed in the Drama for a side work in life 
even if you do not go on the stage. You 
have large Sublimity, Imitation, Intui- 
tion and Comparison, which enable you 
to enjoy artistic work upon the stage. 
You could succeed in giving readings 
from Shakespeare, and in entertaining 
large audiences in elocutionary efforts. 
You possess good command over your- 
self when before an audience. You are 
a little too critical, however, and want 
things to go in too perfect a way. You 
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are liable to criticise your own work un- 
mercifully, and are not lenient enough, 
and not disposed to make sufficient al- 
lowance for mistakes and errors. You 
admire intellect wherever you find it, 
and it is difficult for you to meet with 
your ideals in everything. You could 
make a good secretary, but would weary 
of the work of book-keeper, type-writer 
or accountant. You have the mental 
motive temperament, and are energetic, 
restless and ready for something new. 

No. 370.—H. A. S.—This lady has a good 
arch of head in front of the ears, and will 
live more in her frontal lobe than in the 
occipital region. She has a definite char- 
acter of her own, and will not want to 
take a second place anywhere. She is in 
her element when she can gather facts 
and information for her future use. It 
would be difficult for her to reconcile 
herself to marry and go into the Aus- 
tralian bush, or on a ranch out West, 
where her opportunities for culture and 
improvement would be few. She be- 
longs to the city, and should be sur- 
rounded by refinement and where her 
ambition can be stimulated. She will 
make a mark in literary and musical 
work. She is persevering in her efforts, 
and very tenacious regarding her rights 
and privileges. She can earn her living 
any day by teaching or music. 





WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE 
DOING. 


THE CONFERENCE AND CLOSING 
EXERCISES OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The annual Phrenological Conference, 
which was held October 27 at the Insti- 
tute, 27 East Twenty-first Street, was an 
interesting one. It attracted a number 
of good speakers and friends of the cause, 
from a distance. 

Dr. J. King, who arrived the night 
previous from Ohio; Levi Hummell, from 
New Jersey; Mr. Verner, from Bolton, 


Lane., Eng.; Mr. Creevy, from Cin- 
cinnati; Mr. Byland, from Ohio; Mr. 
Geo. Rockwood, photographic artist; 


Rev. Thomas Hyde, of Boston, besides 
members of the Faculty, i.e., Dr. Hol- 
brook, Jessie A. Fowler, and Mrs. C. 
Fowler Wells, chairman. The speeches 
of all were excellent. We regret we can- 
not give them all. 

The meetings were so enthusiastic that 
we heard on every side that they had 
been the most interesting for years. A 
number of last year’s graduates were 
present, as well as some of earlier date. 

The closing exercises of the Institute 
were held at 2.30 Pp. M., when Mrs. Wells 
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again presided. After making some ap- 
propriate remarks, she called upon Miss 
Elsie Cassell Smith, from Indiana, to de- 
liver the salutatory, which she did with 
great feeling and eloquence. 

Dr. C. F. MeGuire’s (from Brooklyn) 
excellent paper on “ Health” was read 
by Dr. King, and was well received. 

Mr. George W. Payne, from Vancouver, 
next read a valuable paper on “ The Im- 
portance of Phrenology to the Teacher.” 

Mr. Charles A. Cairns, from Wisconsin, 
delivered an eloquent address on “ Phys- 
iology and Phrenology.” 

Mr. John T. Dearborn, of Massachu- 
setts, then read a paper on “ The Moral 
Effects of Phrenology,” which was a very 
important subject, and was ably treated, 
and Mr. Daniel Mackenzie, from Canada, 
delivered the valedictory in well-chosen 
words. 

The diplomas were then distributed, 
and a few friends were invited to say a 
few words to the students. Among these 
were Mr. John Hutchinson, Mr. Tiers, 
Dr. Brandenburg, Rev. Thomas Hyde, Dr. 
King, Mr. Piercy, and Miss Jessie A. 
Fowler. 

At the close the old graduates and 
friends held a general reception, and ex- 
tended their congratulations to those 
who were just initiated into their ranks. 
It was hard to say good-bye first to one 
and then another, but some were leaving 
for their distant homes, and trains had 
to be caught, and boats would not wait 
for further delays or wishes to be ex- 
pressed that success should attend the 
efforts of each. So at last the enjoyable 
meeting was brought to a close. 

On the following days the candidates 
for the Fellowship degree sat for their 
examination. As the Examining Board 
has just sent in its report, we are happy 
to be able to publish it in this number. 
It is as follows: 


Report of the Examining Board. 

Of the candidates who sat for the Fel- 
lowship degree of the American Institute 
of Phrenology, on October 28 and 29, the 
following is the list of successful 
students as they stand in order of merit: 
Nos. 2, 1, 3, 6, 7, 4, 10, 8, 5, 9. 

Signed on behalf of the Board, 

E. P. Fowler, M.D., 
R. M. Dixon, M.E., 
W. L. Baner, M.D. 


One of the examiners made the remark, 
when commenting on the work of the 
students: “Two gentlemen stand ahead 
of the rest, and these appear to be the 
best prepared by culture and education 
to convey their knowledge to others, but 
of these two No. 2 has stepped into the 
rank of honors, leaving the other to head 
the list of the remaining successful can- 
didates.” 
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On comparing the numbers with the 
names it was found that these two 
gentlemen bore the names of ladies. 
Thus the names stand as follows: Miss 
Elsie Cassell Smith, of Indiana, diploma 
with honors, and Miss Alice L. Drew, of 
New York, diploma; Edward F. Creevy, 
of Ohio, diploma; Arthur L. Leggett, of 
New Hampshire, diploma; Melbourne A. 
Carriker, of Illinois, diploma; George W. 
Payne, of Vancouver, B. C., diploma; 
Charles A. Cairns, of Wisconsin, diploma; 
Alexander Verner, of Bolton, Lanc., Eng., 
diploma; Daniel Mackenzie, of Owen 
Sound, Can., diploma; Geo. T. Byland, 
Ohio, diploma. 

The members of the Faculty heartily 
congratulate the above-named students 
who have worked so steadily and well. 
In fact all the students have shown a re- 
markable receptivity of mind, and their 
attention all through the session has 
been gratifying to the Professors. 





THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


The meetings maintain their usual 
interest. Miss Higgs delighted her 
audience recently in her paper on “ Form 
as an Expression of Character.” Mr. 
Whellock lectured on October 26 on 
“ Phrenological Difficulties” to an ap- 
preciative audience. Mr. Wm. Brown 
gave a racy and interesting illustrated 
lecture on “ Adaptibility ” early in Oc- 
tober, and, with his inimitable black- 
board sketches, he entertained his audi- 
ence over an hour in an instructive man- 
ner. 

One Fellow of the Institute, Mr. G. Lewis 
Lepage, who sent us recently a beauti- 
ful skull of a Loggerhead Turtle, says: 
“In July last I spent a very happy time 
on the Island of Orchilla, situated about 
100 miles from here (Venezuela) in the 
Caribbean Sea. It is a regular Robinson 
Crusoe place. I did nothing but catch 
and eat turtles while there. It is a very 
desolate spot, and is almost deserted by 
man. The island is known for its phos- 
phate mines. Altogether, the change 
did me good. These Loggerhead Turtles 
grow to a tremendous size, weighing 
sometimes 500 to 600 pounds. They have 
no teeth, but can easily crush a good- 
sized stone to powder.” 

We are glad to have good news of our 
far-away student and Fellow of the In- 
stitute. 





FIELD NOTES. 


Mr. Alexander has been traveling in 
Utah, and Mr. Morris and Mr. King have 
also been actively engaged in Phrenologi- 
cal work. 


J. Arlington Cooke is 


successfully 
lecturing on Phrenology. 
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H. B. Mohler, F.A.1.P., has resumed his 
phrenological work again, we are glad to 
say. He is a promising phrenologist. 

Mr. John Wesley Brooks, phrenologist 
and lecturer, during October visited 
Guelph and Galt, Canada. The following 
notice was taken from the Guelph Daily 
Mercury and Advertiser: 

“A very interesting address on Phren- 
ology and a practical demonstration was 
given by Professor Brooks in the City 
Hall to a thoroughly appreciative audi- 
ence. The professor interested them 
with a few appropriate remarks in re- 
gard to the inestimable value of the 
science to mankind, and showed what 
grouping of faculties produced the head 
of the leader, the executive man, the 
wanderer, and the domestic citizen. Af- 
terwards he invited any gentleman to 
come on the platform to be examined. 
Mr. James Keough, baker, was the first 
to put himself in the hands of the Pro- 
fessor, who told him he had a good do- 
mestic head, was firm, and would be a 
first-class machinist. He was not con- 
ceited, was honest, and straightforward. 
He estimated his age at 52 years or a 
little over, and he resembled his mother. 
Mr. Keough admitted that his desire in 
arly life was to be a machinist, that he 
was 55 years of age, and did take after 
his mother. J. H. Doughty was told he 
would make a good public man, was 
frank and outspoken, could hold his own 
in argument, and would fight quicker for 
his friends than for himself. He should 
have been an auctioneer. He was 40 
years of age, and also resembled his 
mother, nearly all of which was perfectly 
accurate. C. O. Knowles was the next 
subject, and the Professor said if he was 
not a quill-driver he should be a chemist. 
He placed his age at 26, and said he took 
after the male side of the house. The 
Professor was loudly applauded for his 
very correct delineation of character in 
every case.” 

Mr. Brooks, on the Thursday of the 
same week, lectured on “ Insanity ” in 
the City Hall. Those present thoroughly 
enjoyed the lecture, as the Professor 
gave some valuable information. At the 
close he gave a number of examinations. 
He is an undoubted adept in the art, and 
has given the best of satisfaction while 
here, as well as in Galt and other places 
he has visited. 

“T think Phrenology a great aid in my 
work, and I shall ever be a warm friend 
to the science of Phrenology as long as I 
live.” 

C. A. W., Ohio, Member of Class of ’88. 

The Human Nature Club, of Manches- 
ter, New Hampshire, has now forty-five 
members who are interested in the study 
of Phrenology. Rev. Edwin Morrell has 
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been engaged to give them a course of 
instructions. Adna A. Jenkins. 

Professor Edward J. Chalfant, of York, 
Pa., is having a successful visit in Penn- 
sylvania, and is fully employed with his 
work. 

“T like the JOURNAL very much.” 

S. B. C., Denver, Ohio. 

Mr. George Cozens is now in Brandon, 
Manitoba, from whom we hear most en- 
couraging reports. 

Mr. J. T. Miller has returned to his 
College duties after his vacation, which 
was spent in spreading the claims of 
Phrenology. 

N. Y. Scofield, F.A.I.P., is also busy in 
Salt Lake City. 

Mr. R. L. Means is lecturing and exam- 
ining in Nix, Tex. 

This is a good time to subscribe to the 


JOURNAL. The new volume commences 
with January. 
Will contributors please sign their 


names and addresses in full? We do not 
mean for publication, but for reference. 

Mr. E. F. Creevy, F.A.I.P., of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is now settled in Race and 
Fifth streets, and his professional pros- 
pects promise good results. He has been 
preparing for this work for the past fif- 
teen years, and has just culminated a 
most successful course at the American 
Institute of Phrenology. 

Prof. Ira L. Guilford, Class ’76, writes 
from Los Angeles, Cal., for charts and 
books, and is doing a profitable business 
as well as good work in spreading a 
knowledge of our beloved science. 


2 eee 


LESSONS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Classes for the study of Phrenology 
and kindred sciences will be continued 
Friday evenings. Those wishing to join 
should apply to the secretary at once for 
particulars. 

ea ane 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


A series of lectures will be given in con- 
nection with the above institute on the 
ist Wednesday in each month. 

Subject of Lectures. 

December 7th, Julius M. King, M.D. 

Physiognomy, Face, and Form, illus- 
trated with models of the eye and ear. 

Delineations of Character, at the close, 
by both Dr. King and Miss J. A. Fowler. 

January 3d, Dr. C. W. Brandenburg, 
Hygiene, Its relation to health. 

Delineations of Character, at the close, 
by both Dr. Brandenburg and Miss J. A. 
Fowler. See January PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL for the New Year’s programme. 
Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East 21st Street. 


THE 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 
to the order of 


All remittances should be made payable 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 








THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as wellas the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 





CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature,” San “Francisco, 
November. This month the “ Radiation 
of Brain Fiber” is the leading article. 
The value of Phrenology, Acquisitiveness 
and Benevolence, are two short articles 
of special interest. Professor D. C. Sey- 
mour has a short editorial on “ Firm- 
ness,” which is just the thing for busy 
readers, 

“The Journal of Hygeio-Therapy,” 
Kokomo, Ind., October, contains Part ITI. 
of the “ Science of Life,” by Dr. Gifford. 
It expresses thoughts on Hygeio-Therapy 
for the sick, and includes moral and spir- 
itual characteristics. “Personal Hy- 
giene,” by Dr. Humphrey, and “Sim- 
plicities in Diet,” by Elsie Cassell Smith, 
are two valuable articles in this journal. 
Several articles on “ Vaccination ” inter- 
pret the editor’s views on this question. 
Altogether, the number is an exceedingly 
interesting one. 





“Will Carleton’s Magazine” “ Every- 
where.”—Brooklyn, November.—It is full 
of bright and interesting articles. Sure- 
ly every taste is supplied in its pages. It 
always contains the newest poems of the 
editor himself. 

“The St. Louis and Canadian Photog- 
rapher,” St. Louis, Mo., contains some 
interesting club studies, among other 
valuable matter. The paper is perfect 
of its kind, and its matter is well 
printed. 

“ Power” is a monthly of great inter- 
est to inventors and practical engineers, 
and is a good advertising medium. 

“ Suecess,” New York, has now been 
changed into a weekly. We hope it will 
be able to keep up its usual interest. 

“ Harper’s Monthly,” New York. The 
November number contains an article by 
Lieutenant J. C. Lamont on “ Torpedo 
Boat Service,” and gives an account of 
his experiences on the Porter. Archi- 
bald R. Colquhoun writes on “ E 


” 


Eastward 
Expansion of the United States.” 

“The Ladies’ Home Journal,” Phila- 
delphia, issues a Thanksgiving number, 
and deseribes Henry M. Stanley’s account 
of his first fight in the jungle. A series 
of anecdotes of famous men includes 
many concerning Mr. Moody, which 
should be read to be appreciated. ‘“ How 
Richard Wagner Wrote His Operas,” by 
H. S. Chamberlain, is another interesting 
article. 

“ Lippincott’s Magazine,” Philadelphia, 
contains a story by Mrs. Burton Harri- 


son, in its November number, called 
“Triple Entanglement,” with scenes 


shifting between England, France, Scot- 
land and Italy. William Ward Crane dis- 
cusses our soldiers’ problem. 

“Good Housekeeping,” Springfield, 
Mass., November, comes to us in new 
cover and new publisher. It contains 
recipes for Thanksgiving, including 
“The Lordly Turkey and How to Cook 
It’; “ Notions and Novelties,” by Hester 
M. Poole. “Mental Culture,” “ Home 
Duties and Pleasures,” are also among 
its appetizing articles. 











“Journal of Education,’ New. York, 
November, is a journal of growing inter- 
est. It contains an interesting article on 
the “ Public School,” by Frank A. Hill, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education, and contains a por- 
trait of Barnard College. The article on 
“School Equipments” included illustra- 
tions of pencils and pens of all kinds. 
There seems to be infused into the paper 
a spirit of wider growth. The portraits 
in this number are many, and include 
one of the late S. S. Packard, founder 
and President of Packard’s Business 
College, who died October 26 at the age 
of 72. 

“Omega,” a radical health magazine, 
is a monthly containing Dr. Holbrook’s 
Journal of Hygiene, The Health Maga- 
zine, and The Million Medical Magazine, 
and is issued by the Omega Publishing 
Co. The editors are Prof. Tyrrell and 
Dr. M. L. Holbrook. The pages contain- 
ing notes on “ Health,” we are glad to 
say, remind us of the “Journal of Hy- 
giene,” which journal we are sorry to 
lose sight of in its old form, but we are 
glad that Dr. Holbrook will keep up the 
same suggestive thoughts on health in 
the above-named monthly. 

* Education,” Boston, November. A 
monthly devoted to The Science, Art, 
Philosophy and Literature of Education, 
and edited by F. H. Kasson and F. H. 
Palmer. It is truly an authority on edu- 
cational matters. One article is on 
“ Jefferson and Washington on National 
Education,” by Charles D. Nason. Its 
purpose is to show us what those two 
leaders of thought endeavored to intro- 
duce as reforms in school matters. Jef- 
ferson’s summary of his ideal system of 
public education is well worthy our pres- 
ent thought. “Nature Study in the 
Public Schools ” is another article of in- 
terest. 

“Literary News,” New York, Novem- 
ber, is gotten up in its usual high tone 
both as regards quality of paper and 
choice of illustrations. It opens with a 
fine picture of the Cathedral of Amiens, 
which illustrates a recent work brought 
out by Dodd, Mead & Co., called “ Tur- 
rets, Towers, and Temples”; “The 
Workers—The West,” by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, and “ The Prisoners of Hope,” 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., are other il- 
lustrated works. A fine survey of cur- 
rent literature is given at the end, and 
makes a valuable monthly. 

“ The Critic,” New York, for November, 
contains an excellent portrait of Richard 
Mansfield; a picture of Napoleon III. in 
1813, which illustrates his life, brought 
out by Dodd, Mead & Co.; a fine statue 
of Jean Francois Millet at Gréville, 
which is beautifully executed. Mr. Wm. 
W. Elsworth’s picture is given with a 
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notice of his lectures on the revolution- 
ary war. Paul Leicester Ford, “ The 
Man of Affairs and the Man of Letters,” 
is described by Lindsey, Swift with taste 
and some length. 

“The Bookman,’ New York, in the 
October number describes “ Bismarck as 
an Editor,” and gives some interesting 
illustrations, as well as some novel and 
interesting reading matter. “ Tolstoi’s 
Gospel of Art,” translated from the Rus- 
sian original by Aylmer Maude, New 
York, is one of the books of the month. 
The letters from Paris and London are 
as usual highly entertaining and 
instructive. 

“The American Kitchen Magazine,” 
Boston, has in the November number a 
Thanksgiving menu by Mrs. Lincoln, and 
Mrs. Campbell commences a new serial 
called the “Linborough Sanitarium.” 
One fully illustrated article is on “ The 
Market Squares Abroad.” “ Food Adul- 
terations,” by Mary Caldwell, is another 
valuable contribution. “The Family 
Doctor,” London, is as helpful as usual. 
It states what Doctor Lacerda asserts, 
that it is possible and practicable to en- 
tirely eradicate yellow fever in a town 
by tearing down the old damp, sunless 
houses that are known to be the foci of 
infection, and disinfecting what it is im- 
possible to destroy and also the holds of 
vessels. The weekly “ Notes for a Nurse 
and Invalid ” are useful. The care of the 
eyes is another sensible little article. 
Paralysis is treated upon in its various 
symptoms, its causes and treatment. 
One page is devoted to “ What House- 
keepers Should Know.” 

“Wings,” the organ of the Woman’s 
Total Abstinence Union, London, gives 
portraits of the late Mrs. Edward Cross- 
ley, of Halifax, Mrs. Sephmus Bus, Dr. 
Annie McCall, and Miss Maynard, of 
Westfield College, three of whom spoke 
at the autumnal meetings of the Wom- 
en’s Total Abstinence Union at Notting- 
ham. Mr. F. Andrews, the Principal of 
Ackworth School, addressed the meeting 
of teachers on the question of “* Temper- 
ance.” His portrait shows a man of ster- 
ling worth. 


o———— 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


From an extended experience, the 
needs of lecturers are pretty well known, 
and a perusal of our “ Apparatus Cata- 
logue ” will enable many to make a pro- 
per selection from the Illustrations, 
Charts, Casts, Manikins, Posters, Circu- 
lars, Books, ete., we have on hand, or can 
make to order. Send a stamp for this 
list. 

Phrenology: 


Is it useful? Nothing 
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can be more useful. Wherever you 
go, you are likely to meet somebody 
whose character you will want to under- 
stand, and in any case you will be there 
yourself, so that by knowing your own 
endowments you can act more intelli- 
gently. Your faculties are like so many 
tools. By knowing the exact functions, 
limitations and possibilities of each, you 
can employ them to better advantage in 
all the affairs of life. If a carpenter 
wishes to bore a hole in a board, he does 
not try to do it with a plane, but selects 
exactly the implement required. In like 
manner, certain intellectual labors must 
be done with a special set of faculties, or 
not done at all. The sagacious man will 
make sure in advance of an effort that he 
has the required faculties sufficiently de- 
veloped. Phrenology alone can give this 
information in a satisfactory way. 

All Brain Workers’ attention is called 
to the claims of “Crosby’s Vitalized 
Phosphites,” as advertised on another 


age. 

Bates Torrey’s standard work for 
schools, business colleges, and self-in- 
struction is evidently the best one yet 
offered as an experiment of Practical 
Typewriting. Send for a copy, $1.50 post- 
paid, or write for a descriptive circular. 

How to Study the People We See, and 
also Your Own Character. The book 
entitled ‘“Self-Instructor” is a com- 
plete handbook on the subject, is popu- 
lar in its comprehensiveness, as well 
as in its fascinating researches. It 
will show you how to read people as you 
would read a book, and to obtain a 
knowledge of human nature which will 
save you many disappointments in social 
and business life. Mailed on receipt of 
five 10-cent postage stamps. 

Years ago a preacher for a very pious 
sect, whose members were few and whose 
resources were limited, became interest- 
ed in Phrenology, and obtained leave of 
absence, the first time in seven years, 
and quietly, like Nicodemus, came more 
than five hundred miles to “ The Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology,” and took a 
course. On his return his people thought 
the vacation had worked wonders for 
him. His little church began to fill up; 
camp stools were required, and the place 
was crowded to the doors. News of his 
power reached the capital of his State; 
he was invited there to preach, and his 
services were gladly secured at more 
than twice his former salary. He is now 
the popular president of a college in his 
denomination. He had talent, and Phren- 
ology told him how to use it. Write for 
particulars of “Special Instruction in 
Phrenology,” by mail. Address Secre- 
tary of American Institute of Phren- 
ology. 

People ask “ What good will an exam- 
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ination be likely to do me or my boy?” 
We reply that this must depend very 
much upon who and what the person is. 
One person is full of fire, and needs guid- 
ance and restraint; another is timid and 
diffident, lacking in force, courage, forti- 
tude, and needs encouragement; another 
is too sentimental, and should be taught 
the need of a more practical life; an- 
other is given to sordid greed, and wor- 
ships, if not the “ Golden Calf,” the gold 
that might make one; another requires 
advice as to diet and daily habit and 
hygiene; he does not know that he 
needs any advice; his doctor could 
tell him, but he does not apply to 
him; another is precocious, too imag- 
inative, too intellectual, and needs bal- 
lasting and instruction in the way of 
daily habit and economic duty; another 
is too imperious, irascible and impatient; 
another is drawn toward the realm of 
social dissipation; another desires to 
know what he can do best, what kind of 
trade, business, or profession his talents, 
constitution and aptitudes best fit him 
for; another is broken down by over- 
work or over-study, and needs informa- 
tion as to the cause and cure of the 
trouble. Occasionally there may be a 
man so harmonized in body and mind, so 
smoothly related to life that he does not 
need help from physician, phrenologist 
or life insurance company; it may be a 
comfort to him to know how amply he is 
endowed, and how responsible he ought 
to be to the Higher Power for the excel- 
lence of his constitution and condition. 
If one such should happen to receive a 
description, and pay for it, even if he did 
not need it, it would aid the cause, and 
perhaps reassure him. Most _ people, 
however, need something to fill out their 
deficiencies or restrain their excesses, or 
to guide their forces. As a locomotive 
carries its head-light in its front, and il- 
luminates a mile or two of track in ad- 
vance of itself, so a pruper description, 
phrenologically and physiologically, is 
calculated to illuminate the pathway of 
life, and if it does not make the grade 
easier it makes the transit more safe and 
sure. 

“Fruits and How to Use Them” tells 
how to put fruit on the table, how to pre- 
pare it in various forms—baked, stewed, 
jellied, preserved, etc.—and how to use it 
in puddings, pies, sauces, cakes, ice- 
creams, etc. It acquaints one with not 
only new ways of cooking well-known 
fruits, but brings to one’s notice many 
fruits hitherto unknown or deemed of 
little value. The only work published 
on the subject, thorough and complete, 
and well indexed, thus enabling one to 
find any recipe quickly. Price, $1.00. 

Mental Science is to a teacher what 
years of experience is to a salesman in a 
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store, or to men who make the goods 
which the merchant has for sale. A 
green boy in a store can learn his busi- 
ness, and the apprentice in the manu- 
factory can, in time, become expert, but 
the salesman or the manufacturer could 
enter a store or a factory, and know and 
properly describe the goods at once. 
Some pupils are practical in talent, and 
catch facts rapidly, but are slow to com- 
prehend the value or reason of facts; 
another is meditative, reflective, and 
sound in reason, but is slow to master 
facts. Phrenology reveals these differ- 
ences in pupils at a glance, and tells the 
teacher how to approach and manage 
each. One pupil is wise, but retiring, 
reticent, and timid. Another is brave, 
persistent, selfish, and headstrong, one is 
by nature frank, truthful, and reliable; 
another is cautious, secretive, and indi- 
rect or tricky; one is sympathetic and 
affectionate; another is hard, unsocial, 
and unjust; one is gloomy, absolute, and 
skeptical, another is witty, gay, hopeful, 
and confiding. Phrenology reads each 
at a glance, and can talk to each so as to 
guide, instruct, lead, win, and control. 
Some people are expert in knowing peo- 
ple, and they move in, and mold society 
effectively, like an artist before an easel 
or a piano. Others are not so endowed, 
but can learn scientifically to read char- 
acter and gently rule it. 

Young men in these days have great 
opportunities for success, but to secure 
this the essential conditiun is to work in 
the right channel. Never before was it 
so important that time and energy should 
be economized. By attempting to do 
that for which one has no special quali- 
fications, years of priceless value are of- 
ten lost. To be an artist without the 
artistic faculties is impossible, and so in 
every other line of effort. A chart made 
by a competent Phrenologist will unfail- 
ingly indicate the best choice of occupa- 
tion. In this age of fierce competition, 
concentration of aim is of paramount im- 
portance; nay, it is even a necessity. 
Only the man who plays his guns on one 
point will make a lasting impression. A 
Phrenological Chart will indicate the 
point on which you should concentrate. 

The Science Electro-Medical Machine 
is so simple that a child can easily oper- 
ate it by following the directions accom- 
panying each machine. It is so con- 
structed that with fair usage it will last 
indefinitely. Send for a descriptive cir- 
cular. 

There is good sense and practical wis- 
dom in Dr. Page’s book “The Natural 
Cure,” and if the rules therein laid down 
for healthful living were more generally 
observed, less sickness would follow. 

During the past summer the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey City, 
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N. J., have added an extension to their 
pencil factory, 40 by 90 feet, three stories 
high. The same is driven by electric 
power from generator placed in the main 
factory. No expense has been spared in 
the equipment of this addition in the 
way of up-to-date elevators, furnaces, 
dry-rooms, ete. The Company will also 
put down an Artesian well, several hun- 
dred feet in depth, for a supply of water 
for factory use, and some time during 
1899 various other additions will be built 
to the Dixon Company’s very extensive 
plant. 

The Dixon Company was established in 
1827, but during all of its.:more than three 
score years and ten of busy life, no year 
has in any way equaled 1898 for volume 
of business; its plant has been running 
continuously, yet the Company is behind 
its orders in all departments. 


“ What to Do and Why?” As we go to 
press a new lot of this popular book is 
coming in from the binder. It is a large 
illustrated volume containing descrip- 
tions of qualifications required for more 
than seventy trades and _ professions. 
Price, $2.00, postpaid. 


Marriage is a failure only when the 
persons are not properly mated, and this 
is likely to be the case only by a want of 
knowledge. In “ The Right Selection in 
Wedlock.” Prof. Sizer tells who should 
marry and who should not, giving por- 
traits to illustrate the temperaments and 
the whole subject fully. The right age to 
marry, mental and intellectual aspects 
of marriage, feelings and sentiments 
adapted, step-mothers, mothers-in-law, 
divorce, marriage of cousins, ete. Price 
only ten cents by mail. 


PURE SOAP!!! is necessary for the 
mainterance of health, tone, and vigor 
of skin, also for preserving freshness and 
beauty of complexion, consequently, it is 
important to secure soap that is free from 
noxious ingredients; remembering that 
the skin is easily injured and very ab- 
sorbent. In this respect we call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the advertisement 
in this number of the JouRNAL to “ Nile 
Lily Soap.” It is specially valuable to 
those with delicate skin or who may be 
suffering from pimples, roughness, etc., 
and as an all-around fragrant, delicious 
toilet soap we think the claims of the 
manufacturers are well placed. The coat- 
of-arms and the inscription stamped on 
each cake of soap is quite an ingenius 
trademark. Write to them for an explan-. 
atory circular or apply at your druggist 
and perfumer for it. 


Prof. Barnes’ little book on “ Psychol- 
ogy, Hypnotism, Personal Magnetism, 
and Clairvoyance is having a ready sale. 
See advertisement. 
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COUPON ENTITLING TO ONE PAT- 
TERN ANY SIZE OF NO. 7,257. 
Cut this out, fill in your name and ad- 
dress, and mail it to THE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT OF | 
THE PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL. 


No. 7,257 , | 


*Inclose 10 cents to pay mailing 
and handling expenses for each pat- 
tern wanted. 


The new phrenological articulated (5 
parts) bust is meeting with approval, and 
we can supply by express. It is very 
unique, and the latest guide for students. 

The exterior of the head contains the 
names of the bones of the cranium; on 
the convolutions are placed the names of 
the phrenological organs on one side and 
the motor centres and areas on the other. 
On the face the chief physiognomical 
characteristics will be marked. 








“A real luxury for bathing and 
shampooing, and a protection against 
contagion.” —Medical Press. 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


is pure, mild, thoroughly 
cleansing and delightfully 
refreshing. It quickly re- 


lieves irritations of the skin 
caused by 
Chapping, 
Chafing, etc. 


“An all-round soap, good for the 
body and for the hair and scalp.” 
—Woman’s Medical Journal. 
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Incorporated 1866 
iT{H E} 


American Institute 
Of Phrenology 


TRUSTEES 
Mrs. C, F. WELLS, President 
Miss JESSIE A. FOWLER, Vice-President 
Edward P. Fowler, M.D. 
M, L, Holbrook, M.D, 
M, H. Piercy, Secretary 


In order to deepen the interest in Phrenol- 
ogy it has been decided to broaden the avenues 
of the Institute, opening the doors to those 
interested in the science on the following 
terms: 

I A free copy of the Phrenological 
Journal. 

II. Use of the circulating library, con- 
taining a valuable collection of books for 
the study of anthropology and crani- 
ology. 

Il. Admission to all the incidental 
lectures of the Institute, not including 
the regular course. 

Fee for the foregoing, $2.50 annually. 


The Library 


Contains the choicest selection of phren- 
ological reading, works on phrenology, 
physiognomy, physiology, etc., also a 
number of rare and scarce works (which 
cannot now be bought) for reference only. 


The Museum 


Which has been accumulating for upwards 
of seventy years, is open daily and con- 
tains the choicest collection of casts, busts, 
skulls, etc., for the study and use of mem- 
bers and students. Additions are con- 
stantly being made, which constitutes this 
the finest Phrenological museum for the 
students of mental science in the United 
States. 

™ Applications for Membership should be ad- 

dressed to the Secretary, 


27 East 21st Street 
New York, U.S. A. 
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If you suffer 


from any form of chronic 
disease, the proper appli- 
cation of Mechanical Mas- 
sage—the invention of 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor—will 
cure you even after drugs, 
baths,and electricity have 
failed. 


For particulars call at or address 

THE IMPROVED MOVEMENT CURE INSTITUTE 
637 Madison Ave., N. E. Corner of 59th St., New York 
Gero. H. TAYLOR, M.D., 


Founder, Inventor of 
Mechanical Massage. 





“THE MANIPULATOR” 

One of the machines 

used for giving Me- 
chanical Massage. 


G. H. PatcHen, M.D., 
“i Medical Director. 





One Cent 
fr A Cun! 














dais 


PLANS READY TO BUILD FROM. 


Send for the Natrona 
BuIcper, a menthly journal 
devoted to buildinginterests 

h number contains a 
complete set of plans ready 
to build from. Price, $2 per 

ear. Samplecopv and book 
‘Beautiful Homes,” con- 
taining 20 plans in colors, 
2cents. Catalogue free. 


THE NATIONAL BUILDER, 
_ Adams Express Building. CHICAGO. 


Beautiful Stamping Outfit 
Designs for Honiton Lace 
work tray cloths, centre pieces 
doilies,outlining and cut work, 
many 14 ins.in size, 2 alph- 
abets, powder and pad. Given 
fora3 months’s trial subscrip- 
tion to The Home,a household 
journal ofstories,fashions ,fan- 
cy work, literarysketches,ete. 
Send L5ic.and get the outfitand 
journal. THE HOME, 141 
Milk St., Boston, Mass. 














_.One Cent and a few hours’ work on the 


AMATEUR SPORTSMAN 





the best paper published for those who like to 
Hunt or Fish for Recreation or Health, will 
give you a Breech-Loading Shotgun, guaranteed 
by the manufacturers to be well made in every 
particular. 


If preferred, you can have a Rifle, or a Revolver, or a Fishing Rod, or a Camera on the 


same liberal terms. 


Send at once for Sample Copy of the AMA’TEUR SPORTSMAN and new 


Illustrated Premium List. Address 


MT. RICHARDSON CO., Publishers, 27 Park Place, New ‘ork 















iP sistiess force. 


WILL-POWER 


’ AND PERSONAL MAGNETISM 


INSURES THE OTHERWISE IMPOSSIBLE. 


Philosophy of success as demonstrated daily. 
assures fortune in business and surrounds one with friends. Be 
magnetic, be a power, be healthy, happy, prosperous and long- 
lived. Scientific principles—nothing visionary; thousands of tes- 
timonials similar to this: Rev. S. J. Carlock, Louisville, Ill.writes: 
“Every moment brings its own reward, and life grows brighter and sweet- 
er every day; nervousness cured, health increasing, mind clear, zest to life 
& thrills of exquisite pleasure are frequent. Results are more than satisfac- 
tory and decisive victories have come to pass beyond what I hoped, bringing a 
great flood of happiness and “living streams of joy.” 
T, weaknesses which are now replaced by increasing strength and powertul im- 
pulse to the highest and best. Others are swayed and sit spell-bound by this re- 


Increases salary, 


Am surprised at former 


My whole life is dedicated to this perfection of development, and 
the greatest joy of all is knowing my boundless possibilities of usefulness. I have 
always believed in a perfect life but now I realizeit.” KEY 
andaddresses of three ministers, lawvers_ or physicians. Circulars free. 

PROF. L. H. ANDERSON, F, 0,128 M4SONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


TO POWER 80cor 12e 


Address, 





THE CHILDREN OF THE BIBLE 


By Fanny L. Armstrong. 


Cloth, $1.00. 








This work is dedicated to the little children of the church of God, with the hope and prayer 
that they will form the acquaintance, cultivate the society, and imitate the examples given. 

Any book like this one that helps to interest a child in the Bible should have a place in the 
home. It is a character builder, and thus of great value. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York 
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“ Not to know what your talents can yield, and not to know what 
your children can do, is the worst kind of ignorance.” 


PHRENOLOGY DISPELS IT :, 
“Knowledge is power; happy is he who possesses it.” 
PHRENOLOGY GIVES SOME 


“Opportunity knocks oncé at every man’s door.” 


DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS 


_THE WORLD, MAY 8, 1086. 








7K] NLEY'S HEAD- AN, ANALYZED TO FIND THE ) 
FONDNESS OF THE PRESIDENT FOR ® 


Fighting Presidents Compared with the 
Present Occupant of the Presidential Chair 








— M MCKINIE ‘ 
TAY LOR pe, MM K' VLEY 
223 inches SA 23 inches 
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3 a : 
« PHRENOLOGICAL * CHART. ## 
LOGICAL STUDY OP FOUR PRESINENTS 

















Examinations daily from 
9 A. M. to 5 P. M. per- 
sonally or from photo- 
graphs. Terms on appli- 
cation. 








= N. FOWLER & CO.,7 —— Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C., Eng. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist Street, New York, N. Y. 
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TEREOPTICON 


Wanted--Siives 


suitable for lectures on human physiology and 
disease—especially some appropriate for a special 
course of lectures for ladies, including illustra- 
tions of generative organs in health and disease. 
Anyone having a bargain to offer will please send 
list and prices to 


BOX 788, NEW YORK CITY 


CALLIPERS 


are used for meas- 
uring heads in 
various ways, as 
from the opening 
of the ear to the 
location of any 
given organ, also 
the width, height 
or length of the 
head. 


Price, $2.50 








The Choice of an Occupation 
An illustrated book, gives valuable hints of how 
to succeed in life. Sent for five 2-cent stamps. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st St., NewYork 


da 2c, stamp for 


What Am | rat Am | Good For? * “ Mirror of Mind.” 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st Street, New York 

















AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 


= PENCILS 


DIXON'S 2 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
[f your stationer does not keep them, mention the 


PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, and send l6c. in stamps, to 
JosrrpH Drxon Orvcrste Co., Jersey City, N. J., for 
samples worth double the money. 








50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 





TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyYRIGHTS &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and Renesiation may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest = for securing patents, 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal, Terms, $3 a 
year ; four months, old by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & (0,36 18r0adwav. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. 









| 








nsomnla 
Cured 


April 1, 1898. 











‘“NEW YORK 
‘‘There is one very great blessing conferred 
by the use of the Electropoise which, in my 
judgment, is not made enough of. I refer to 
its uniformly restful effect on persons who, 
whether from nervous affection, bodily suffer- 
excessive mental labor, or what- 
ever cause, Just now I 
say nothing of the almost miraculous effect of 
the Electropoise as a cure for rheumatism, 
paralysis, and other diseases of the blood and 
muscles ; but I hold up before you the power 
of the Electropoise to put a person quickly and 
naturally to sleep and keep him asleep until 
satisfied nature awakes refreshed. In my own 
family, in this one respect alone, it has been 
an incalculable blessing. In this way the 
Electropoise is a preventer of sickness, and 
prevention is better than cure. 
‘*Joun W. PRITCHARD, 
‘** Editor Christian Nation.” 


jng, worry, 


suffer from insomnia. 





™ Send name and that of invalid friends for illustrated 
booklet with testimonial letters from two hundred and 
fifty people cured by the Electropoise of rheumatism, 
neuralgia, dyspepsia, catarrh, nervousness, and in- 
somnia. AGENTS WANTED. 


ELECTROPOISE CO. 
SUITE “P”’ 
1122 Broadway, New York 





= 
Me Wage 


THE ELECTROPOISE APPLIED 





In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal, @ 
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Phrenological JowrMal na science ot team 


(ESTABLISHED 1838) 


wr exon POPenological Magazine 


(ESTABLISHED #1880) 





Published for over SIXTY YEARS, and has always been in advance of the times in 
everything pertaining to the study of Human Nature, Psychology, as well as all questions 
of Health and Hygiene. It is steadily gaining in public favor, and we are confident that 
this year will mark an important epoch in its history. To secure this result we are 
determined to spare neither trouble nor expense. ¥: 


Na i ee 


Among the most prominent and attractive features will be 


CHARACTER STUDIES OF FAMOUS MEN AND WOMEN 


Mrs, Isaac Zangwill, the Critic, Sir J, B. Moore, Lord Mayor of London, Gen. Joseph 
Wheeler, Gen. Stewart L. Woodford. late David A. Wells, Mrs. Westover Alden, Mrs. 
William Bell Lowe, of Atlanta, Pres. Gen. of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, Sir 
Thomas Lipton, etc., etc. To. 


CHILD CULTURE DEPARTMENT 


will tell mothers and teachers how to study the capabilities of each partic- 
ular child as a guide to its proper development. ' 


SCIENCE OF HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


will contain, as heretofore, practical articles and valuable hints on health, and the 
hygienic methods of securing it.* 


SHORT, USEFUL CONTRIBUTIONS AND STORIES 


by the best writers on Character Reading and Character Building, Choice 
of Pursuits, Proper Selection in Wedlock, Relations of Employers 
and Employed, etc., etc. Special articles will appear on Physiognomy ; 
Nationalities; Heredity; Criminality; Comparison among heads ; 
Trades and Professions; Wit and Wisdom Column; Phrenological 
Hints, etc. 


Articles will also appear from time to time from the following writers. Among others: 


Mrs. C. Fowler Wells, H. S. Drayton, M.D., M. L. Holbrook, M.D., William Brown, J.P., 
D. T. Elliott, F.F.P.I., S. Dexter. F.F.P.I., Dr. Lewis George Janes, Rev. Thos. A. 
Hyde, B.A., Rev. Charles Adams, Elsie Cassell Smith, J. Millott Severn, J. A. Fowler. 


Six articles on the following organs: Self-Esteem, Firmness, Benevolence, Conscientiousness, 
Destructiveness. Philoprogentiveness. 
Physiognomy; Eyes and their Expression ; Chins and their Significance ; The Executive 
Nose ; Mouths, large and small; Ears and what they tell us. 


M. L. Holbrook,f{M.D. Hygiene. 


Articles on Psychology, The Evolution of Man, Man's Mental Development, Growth of A’sthetic 
Faculty, Ethical Culture, Psychology and Education, The Art of Living. 


INSTITUTE NOTES; 
Interesting items bearing upon Phrenology, but outside the direct Phrenological field. 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE ‘MONTH 


will contain Notes and Queries from members of the'American and English Institutes, and 
reports of the meetings. ; 


A NEW DEPARTURE for New Subscibrers to THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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New Offer for 1898--99 


The Phrenological Bust, 12 inches high, made 
of plaster, with a key to location of organs and 
groups of organs, $1.00, offered with a year’s 
subscription to THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
$1.00. Both for $1.50. Bust packed in box, 
by express. 

FOWLER & WELLS CO. 27 E. 2ist St., New York 











FREE TO F.AM, Fine | we 
Colored Engraving, show- WE KNOW WHAT YOU NEED 
ing a e@ 0 . 
Masons at work; also large ag than you know.%™Send for a Mirror of 
illustrated catalogue of Tj otter sti in 4 2 ° 
py a Masonic on dle the Mind, or, better still, drop in and see us 
goods — bottom prices. 
Great chance for Agents. FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
Beware of spurioug 
works. REDDING & 27 East 21st Street New York 
Cc ¢ mm —— as 
anc anufacturers, 21! 

i places before the reader an 
Broadway, New York. TRUE MANHOO exalted standard that leads 

to purity in thought, word and act. $1.00. 








Sexual Neurasthenia ¥ ; 


AND NERVOUS EXHAUSTION W Young men and women as 
Its hygiene, causes, symptoms, and ANTED assistants and students,at the 
Invalids’ Home Sanatorium to learn the art of giving 


treatment. With a chapter on Diet 
Pet epiagg Baths, Massage and other treatments. For particulars, 
By Dr. BEARD. Fourth Edition. address ae : a 
Nearly 300 pages. Price, $1.00. T. V. GIFFORD, M.D. 
| Kokomo, Ind. 


FOWLER & WELLS Co. 
27 East 2ist St., New York 


Se AG fost” soot The Water Gap Sanitarium 


may be wrong. If you wish to know a a ae an a £ di 
the truth, send for “ How and Why,” | Rates reasonable. A Geltion family 
issued by the Penn. Morvat Lirg, | home. Address 

921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. | F. WILSON HURD, M.0., Minsi, Monroe Ce., Pa. 


BEST BOOKS ON WATER=CURE. 


The Hydropathic Encyclopedia. Designedasa guide to families and students and a text-book for phy. 
sicians, By R. T. ‘Trall, M. D. 12 mo, 966 pp., 461 illustrations. Cloth, $4.00. English Price, 16s, 

The Philosophy of Water-Cure. By John Balbirnie, M. D.; with tie Confessions and Observations of 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 144 pp., 12mo, Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

The Practice of Water-Cure. By James Wilson, M. D., and James Manby Gully, M.D. 12mo, 144 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. English Price, 1s, 

The Domestic Practice of Hydropathy. With fifteen Engraved Illustrations of important subjects. from 
Drawings by Howard Johnsor. with a Form of a Report fer the assistance of Patients in consulting their physic- 
ian by correspondence. By Edward Johnson, M. D. 12mo, 467 pp. Cloth, $1.25. English Price, 5s. 

The Bath: Its History and Uses in Health and Disease. By R. T. Trall, M. D. r2mo, 77 pp., 25 1l- 
lustrations, Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases. By James James Manby Gully, M. D., F. R.S. 12mo, 405 pp. Cloth, 
$t.25. English Price. ss. 

Water-Cure for the [lillion. The processes of Water-Cure explained. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 12mo, 44 pp, 
Paper, 15 cents. English Price, 1s. 

Pregnancy andChildbirth. With cases showing the remarkable effects of Water Treatment. By Joel Shew, 
M.D. New edition revised and enlarged by H. S. Drayton, M. D., 12mo, 131pp. Paper, 50 cents, Eng.Price, 2s. 

Hydropathic Cook-Book, with Recipes for Cooking on Hygienic Principles. 12mo, 226 pp., 98 illustra- 
tions. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. English Price, 1s, and 2s. 

Hints on the Reproductive Organs: Their Diseases, Causes, and Cure on Hydropathic Principles. 
By James C. Jackson, M. D. t2mo, 48 pp. Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

The Hygienic Hand-Book: Intended as a Practical Guide to the Sick Room. With an appendix, 
illustrative of the Hygeio-therapeutic movements, By R. T. Trall, M. D. 12mo, 300pp., 49 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.25. English Price, ss. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 2ist St., New York L.N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London 














in weiting to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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Phrenological Examinations 


FROM 


Photographs —-..-jc.lit 


We always recommend a personal examination where 
possible. If you can not come to us perhaps there is a 
graduate of the 


American Institute of Phrenology 


in your neighborhood. If, however, for any reason pere 
sonal examination is impossible, delineations from photo- 
graphs by our method will be found very satisfactory. 
Each delineation is a careful, conscientious, pains- 
taking study of photographs and measurements, by an 
expert examiner. The fee is uniformly five dollars 


OUR METHOD 


Have two photographs, profile and full front, taken 
especially for the purpose. Have the hair smoothed (not 
frizzed or curly) to show the contours of: the head. 
Send these to us with the following measurements: Dis- 
tance between openings ot the ears over crown of head. 
Distance between root of nose and the projection at base 
of back head (occipital spine), also the circumference of 
the head. 

Inclose the fee and be sure and send your name 
and address. Also your age ard color of hair and eyes. 


Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East aist St., New York 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON, ENGLAND 


Are the only Institutions in the world where a thorough and practical course of 
instruction in Phrenology is given, or where such facilities can be found as are 
possessed by them, consisting of skulls, busts, casts, portraits, anatomical 








preparations, skeletons, plates, models, etc. 
The examination of students is held the end of October in New York, 


and January and July in London, 


414 TOPICS... 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES.—The philosophy 
of the organic constitution, its relation to 
mind, character, and motive. 


TEMPERAMENTS, as indicating quality and 


giving peculiarity to mental manifestation. 


PHRENOLOGY.—The true mode of estima- 
ting character; comparative phrenology, 
etc. 


HISTORY OF PHRENOLOGY IN EUROPE 
AND AMERICA and its enriching influ- 
ence on education, literature, domestic life, 
government, morality, and religion. 


ETHNOLOGY and how to judge of nativity 
of race; especially how to detect infallibly 
the skulls of the several colored races. 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY.—The brain 
and nervous system ; reciprocal influence 
of brain and body; dissection of brain. 


OBJECTIONS TO PHRENOLOGY, anatom- 
ical, physiological, practical, or religious; 
injury of the brain; thickness of the 
skull; fatalism, materialism, moral re- 
sponsibility, etc. 7 


PHRENOLOGY AND RELIGION.—The moral 
bearings of Phrenology. 


CHO!CE OF OCCUPATIONS and how to 
put ‘‘the right man in the right place.” 
PHRENOLOGY AND MARRIAGE. — The 
right relation of the sexes; what mental 
and temperamental qualities are adapted 
to a happy union and healthy offspring, 

and why. 

NATURAL LANGUAGE OF THE FACUL- 
TIES and how to read character thereby. 
EXAMINATION of heads explained ; how to 

make examinations privately and publicly. 
PSYCHOLOGY.—Under this head, mesmere 
ism and clairvoyance will be explained. 
HEREDIT Y.—How to determine which pae 
rent a person resembles. 
INSANITY, its laws and peculiarities. 
ELOCUTION.—To cultivate the voice. 
HOW TO LECTURE.—The best methods of 
presenting Phrenology and Physiology to 
the public. 


Finally, it is the aim of the instructors to give to students all the knowledge 
of Anthropology, which a long experience in the practice of their proféssion has 
enabled them to acquire—in a word, to qualify students to take their places in 


this man-improving field of usefulness. 


There is published annually an “ INstiruTE Extra,” giving full particulars 
as to the course of instruction, terms, cost of board, and incidental expenses, 
together with the Charter of the Institute, complete list of graduates, and other 


interesting matter. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 2ist Street, New York 


Inclose stamp and ask for “Institute Extra.” 


Address 
L. N. FOWLER & CO. 


7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C., Eng. 
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Brain and Mind; or Mental Science Con- 
sidered in Accordance with the Princi- 
oe of Phrenology and in Relation to 

odern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H.S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMEs 
McNer1, A.M. Extracloth. $1, 50. 

The Temperaments, considered in their re- 
lation to Mental Character and Practi- 
cal Affairs of Life, by D. H. Jacques, 
M.D. r5o0lIllustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 

New Physiognomy; or, Signs of Character, 
as manifested through temperament 
and external forms, and especially in 
the ‘‘Human Face Divine.” 1,000 
illustrations. By S. R. Wells. $5.00. 


Vhozce of Pursuits; or What to do and Why. 
Describing seventy-five trades and pro- 
fessions, and the temperaments and 
talents required for each. By Prof. 
SrRER. $2.00. 








How to Read Character. A New Illus 
trated Handbook of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy, with upward of one hun- 
dred and seventy engravings. $1.25. 

Popular Physiology. An Exposition of 
the Structures, Functions, and Rela- 
tions of the Human System and the 
preservation of health. By Dr. TRALLL 
bound in cloth, $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man; Considered in re 
lation to external objects. By Gro 
ComBE, with por.; bound in clo, $1.25, 


Heads and Faces, and How to Study Them. 
A manual of Phrenology and Physiog: 
nomy forthe people. By Prof. NELSon 
Sizer and H. S. Drayton, M. D. Oct. 
paper, 4oc. 

The Phrenological Bust, showing the le 
cation of each of the Organs. $1.00. 


This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take 





up the study of Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending 
the American Institute of Phrenology. At list prices these 
amount to about $15.00. The set will be sent by express for $10.00 

To SUBSCRIBERS to the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL who 
will send $5.00 and fill out and sign the blank below we will send 
at once. This offer is good for a limited time only, 





iutiantiitnoanwese eeseseceseoes ee 


Fowler 8 Wells Co., 27 E. 2ist St., New York. 


Please serid to my address as below, the STUDENTS SET [Price $10.00} 
for which I enclose $5.00, and further agree to remit promptly $1.00 on 
the first of each month until the balance $5.00 zs paid. 


Express Address PR i vesed esse candinsedadacnesesoesawen errrree oe 
Post Office ..c.00ccccecsoes inaseneeeeee oe 


Dios sksssecen dis see 
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Two by Dio Lewis. 


OUR CIRLS.—Among the attractive bocks 
oy Dr. Dio Lewis, none are better written for the 
class in view than the one 
called “Our Girts.” It isa 
chatty, pleasant talk with the 
girls about matters that cannot 
help interesting them. The 


Five-Minute Chats 
With Young Women and Certain other 
Parties. 


This is another of Dr. Dio Lewis’ taking books and 
one that is doing so much for the young women of the 





Doctor starts out abruptly 
about girls’ boots and shoes, 
telling of some experience with 


land. He has a way of making it seem best to do the 
right thing. 


the girls in his school, and what 
come of it, showing the advan- 
tages to be derived from prop- 
erly made shoes. In chapter 
second, the question of walk- 
ing is taken up, with something 
about the way Mrs. Chas. 
Kean walked on the stage; fashionable sufferings, and 
the deformities come in for consideration. Why 
women are small, What to eat, and how to eat, and 
the consequence 1s to the point, and the question of 
form and the physicial beauty come in for proper 
consideration. The whole book reads like a story, 
and there is not a young girl that would not be sure 
to read it, and profit by it, if placed in her hands, It | dtedth part of the advice here given were taken by 
is handsomely gotten up, and would make an accepta- | American girls, there would be a visible improvement 
Let parents and teachers place this in | in their health within a twelvemonth. The price of 
Price $r.00. this, handsomely bound in cloth, is $1.50. 


OURGIRLS © 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION SAYS: 

‘Perhaps no man of our time knows better aan Dr, 
Lewis how to preach to people who arein an unlawful 
hurry, and in his “Five Minute Chats with Young 
Women,” he practices’that art to perfection. It nat- 
ters not whether you agree with him or not, he does 
He says what he has to say pithily, and 
He 





not bore you, 
with racy vigor. and goes onabout his business. 
is the prince of button-hole preachers.” 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST SAYS: 


“We are glad to help into circulation another book 
from that apostle of health, Dr. Dio Lewis. If an hun- 





able present. 
the hands of their girls. 
Either of above sent by mail post-paid on receipt of price. Address 


Fowler & Wells Co., Publishers, 27 East 21st St., New York 


BRAIN AND [MIND 


Or, Mental Science Considered in Accordance with the Principles of Phrenology 
in Relation to Modern Philosophy 


By H. S. DRAYTON, A.M., M.D.,and JATIES McNEILL, A.B. 











Illustrated with over 100 Portraits and Diagrams 


The following, from the Table of Contents, shows the scope and character of the work: 


How to Examine Heads 

How Character is Manifested 

The Action of the Faculties 

The Relation of Phrenology to Metaphysics and Edu- 
cation 

Value of Phrenology as an Art 

Phrenology and Physiology 

Objections and Confirmations by the Physiologists 

Phrenology in General Literature 


General Principles 

The Temperaments 

Structure of the Brain and Skull 
Classification of the Faculties 

The Selfish Organs 

The Intellect 

The Semi-intellectual Faculties 

The Organs of the Social Functions 
The Selfish Sentiments 

The Moral and Religious Sentiments 


In style and treatment it is adapted to the general reader, abounds with valuable instruction expressed #* 
tlear, practical terms, and the work constitutes by far the best Text Book on Phrenology published, and\ 
adapted to both private and class study. 

The illustrations of the Special Organs and Faculties are for the most part from portraits of men and 
women whose characters are known, and great pains have been taken to exemplify with accuracy the sige 
=—* of the text in each case. For the student of human nature and character the work is of the highest 
value. 

It is printed on fine paper and substantially bound in extra cloth. 


354 pages. $1.50. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers 
27 East 21st Street, NEW YORK 
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jumar Nature Library - 


ISSUED QUARTERLY. 


Subscription Price, 30 cents (Is. 6d. English) a Year, or for any Four 
Numbers. Single Numbers, 10 cents each. 


EACH NUMBER 


No. 1. Sely-Reliance ; or, Self-Esteem as an Element 
in Human Character, its uses and culture.  Illus- 
trated. Nelson Sizer. 


No. 2. Phrenology ; its Principles, Proofs, etc. J. 
F. Tracy. 20 Illustrations. 


No. 3. Physical Factors in Character ; or, The In- 
fluence of Temperament. H.8. Drayton, M.D. Illus. 


No. 4.. The Choice of Occupation; or, My Right 
Place in Life, and How to Find it. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 


No. 5. The Servant Question, Hints on the Choos- 
ing and Management of Servants. H.S. Drayton, M.D. 


No. 6. Inventive Genius; or, Constructiveness the 
Basis of Civilization and Progress. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 


No. 7. Integrity or Conscientiousness—Its Nature 
and its Influence. H. 8S. Drayton, M.D. 


No. 8. Who Should Marry; Right Selection in Mar- 
riage. The How and the Why. What temperaments 
and mental characteristics should unite in wedlock 
Illustrated. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 


No. 9. A Debate Among the Mental Faculties. 
Nelson Sizer. 


No. 10. The Will; Its Nature and Education. J.W. 
Shull. 


No. 11. Ambition; or, Aprobativeness as a Factor 
in Human Character. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 


No, 12. A Complete Man ; How to Educate for Life. 
H. 8. Drayton, M.D. 


No. 18. Addresses delivered at the close of the an- 
nual session of the American Institution of Phren- 
ology, 1890. 


No. 14. Faculty and Brain Organism. Bernard 
Hovender. To prove that separate Psychological 
Functions require separate Physical Organs: 


Prof. 


No. 15. Resembdlance to Parents, and How to Judge 
It. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 


No. 16. Se¥-Study Essential to Mental Improve- 
ment and Development and to Personal Success. Dr. 
H. S. Drayton, M.D. 


No. 17. The Uses of Mental Science and papers read 
at the close of the class of 1890 in American Institute 
of Phrenology. 





1S COMPLETE AND PRACTICAL, 


No. 18. Getting Married and Keeping Married—How 
to Do It. By One Who Has Done Both. 


No. 19. Character Reading from Photograph ; How 
to Do It. - Prof. Nelson Sizer. 


No, 20. The Perceptive Faculties. Their Use and 
Training ; showing how to see things, by Prof. Nelson 
Sizer. 


No. 21. Phrenology a Science, with address de- 
livered before the American Institute of Phrenology 
1891. 


No. 22. The Amateur Phrenologist, a Comedy Ad- 
apted for Public Representation or the Home Circle, 
By H. 8. Drayton. 


No. 23 What is Phrenology ? By Nelson Sizer, 
with addresses delivered before the American Inatd- 
tute of Phrenology, 1892. 


No. 29. Value of Phrenology. 

No. 80 Phrenology in Actual Life. 

No. 31. Phrenology as an Art. 

No. 82. The Organ of Human Nature. By Jessie 
A. Fowler. . 

No. 33. Phrenology Applied. By Prof. Nelson 


Sizer. Contains also the closing exercises and prin- 
cipal addresses of the Graduating Class, 1896, of the 
American Institute of Phrenology. 


No. 34, Phrenology in the Home ; or, The Ethics 
of Family Life. By Jessie A. Fowler. 


No. 35. Phrenolegy in the School ; or, Evolution- 
ary Methods in Teaching. By Jessie A. Fowler. 


No. 36. Music; or, The Language of Tune, By 
J-ssie A, Fowler. 


No. 87, Phrenology and Its Progress; Human 
Nature Alike and Yet So Unlike. The very last 
written by the late Prof. Sizer, with Class picture. 


No. 38. Phrenology: Its Uses in Business Life. 


No 39. Menand Women Compared Scientifically 
Through Temperament. 


No. 40. Phrenology in Relation to Recent Re 
searches in Mind-Reading. 


Nos. 23, 24, 26, 27, 28 not published. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York. 
L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, Eng. 
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BOOKS on HEALTH and HYGIEN 


= —a—a0R SS 


HOW NATURE CURES 


The Family Physician 


A Ready Prescriber and Hygienic Adviser. With 
Reference to the Nature, Causes, Prevention, and 
Treatment of Diseases, Accidents and Casualties 
of every kind. Illustra. $3.00. 


Popular Physiology 


A Familiar Exposition of the Structures, Functions 
and Relations of the Human System and their 
Application to the Preservation of Health. Illustra. 
$ 


A Health Catechism 
12mo, 35 pp., 6 illustrations. Paper, 10 cts. 
Principles of Physiology 


Applied to the Preservation of Health and to the 
Improvement of Physical and Mental Education. 
By Andrew Combe, M.D. $1.50. , 


The Natural Cure 


Consumption, Constipation, Bright’s Disease, Neu- 
ralgia, Kheumatism, ‘‘ Colds” (Fevers), etc. How 
Sickness Originates and How to Prevent it. By 
C. E. Page, M.D. $1.00. 


Nature’s Household Remedjes 


For the prevalent disorders of the Human Organ- 
ism. By F. L. Oswald, M.D. Cloth, $1.00. 


The Health Miscellany 

A series of papers on Health topics. 10 cts. 
Facts About Tobacco 

Rev. Edw. P. Thwing. 15 cts. 


Tobacco 
Its effects upon the Human System. By Dr. Will- 
iam A. Alcott, With notes and additions by Nelson 
Sizer. 25 cts. “ 


Tea and Coffee 


Their effects on the Human System. By Dr. Will- 
iam A. Alcott. With notes and additions by Nelson 
Sizer. 25 cts. 


Smoking and Drinking 


Does it pay to Smoke? Will the coming man 
drink Wine? Inebriate asylums and a visit to one. 
By James Parton. 25 cts. 


Digestion and Dyspepsia 
A complete Explanation of the Physiology of the 
Digestive Processes, with the Symptoms and 
Treatment of Dyspepsia and other Disorders. 
Illustra, $1.00. 


Consumption 
its prevention and Cure by the Swedish-Movement 


Cure. Directions for home application. By David 
Ward, M.D. 25 cts. 
The Diet Question 
Giving the Reason Why. 25 cts. 
Vacation Time 
With Hints ou Summer Living. [llustra. 25 cts. 


-Nervousness 


Its Nature, Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment. 
With notes of cases. Indicates methods of relief 
that will be found of great value. Illustra. 25 cts. 


How to Feed the Baby 


To make it Healthy and Happy, with Health Hints, 
Cloth, 75 cts. 


Diseases of the Throat and Lungs 


Consumption, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, etc., and 
their proper treatment. 25 cts. 


Water-Cure for the Million 


The processes of Water Cure explained. Exposes 
popular errors, contrasts Hygienic and Drug 
Medication, gives rules for Bathing, Dieting, 
Exercising, etc., and practical directions for home 
treatment. 15 cts. 


Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases 


An Exposition of the Causes, Progress and Termi- 
nation of various Chronic Diseases of the Digestive 
Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and Skin, and of 
their Treatment by Water and other Hygienic 
means, By J. M. Gully, M.D., F.R.S. $1.25. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


27 East 2Iist Street - 


NEW YORK 
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NORTHWARD 7595 


THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK OF 1898 
A Complete Record of His Arctic Work. His First and Only Book. 


The narrative abounds in infinite variety, as it deals with land and sea, and includes 
descriptions of the ARCTIC Oasis and the Arctic HIGHLANDERS, the latter being the 
most northerly beings in their habitat. The discovery and successful transportation here 
of THE GREATEST KNOWN METEORITE, weighing ninety tons, is another feature of 
great interest. 

** Northward” is in two volumes of about 600 pages each, and contains over 800 half-tone 
engravings made from Peary's wonderful photographs. 

‘‘Northward” Appeals to the Young 
and should be as great a favorite as Dr. Kane’s delightful work has been. 

No other work of exploration ever published (without exception) can vie with this in 

the number, interest and excellence of its illustrations. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 
2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, gilt tops, boxed, $6.50 net; Same, Half Leather, $12.50 net; 
Same, Full Leather, $18.00 net ; Same, Three-quarters Levant, $20.00 


Sent ON APPROVAL to any address, provided $1.00 is sent to pay the cost of 
carriage both ways. (The set weighs 8 pounds.) If the set is purchased, this will be 
deducted from the purchase price. 

ayments can also be made at the rate of $1.00 per month if desired. 


HEROES OF OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 

ToLp FoR A Boy by CLINTON Ross, author of ‘A Trooper of the Empress,” etc. 
Mr. Ross has told the heroic exploits of our army and navy during the late war, in simple 
but picturesque language that will appeal to boys. He has been very careful as to his 
historical facts, and no better book could be put into the hands of a young lad, 

Mr. Henry B. Wechsler has contributed stirring illustrations containing excellent por- 
traits of the heroes whose exploits are described Schley, Sampson, Dewey, Hobson, Sigsbee, 
Roosevelt, Wainwright and others are portrayed in characteristic attitudes and places. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
SOUTH LONDON 


By Str WALTER BESANT. The third of the series which includes the author's suc- 
cessful works on ‘‘ London ” and ‘‘ Westminster.” 

This is not meant to be a formal history, but an account of the condition, the manners 
and the customs of the people dwelling in the borough of South London. In writing this 
Sir Walter found his greatest difficulty in the wealth of material about this strange spot. 
A work of unusual interest. Profusely illustrated. Large 12mo, buckrum, $3.00. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE WAR WITH SPAIN { 


By Marrion WIiicox. This is in no wise a hasty compilation. Mr. Wilcox has been 
for years a student of and writer on Spain and her people, and many of his sketches and 
stories of Spanish life have appeared in the leading magazines. 

During the entire conflict Mr. Wilcox contributed a diary of the war to Harper's Weekly 
that was admirable in every way. Practically this work ts the result of many years’ work 
and study. 

12mo, cloth, stamped with gold, $1.25. 


MOTHER SONG AND CHILD SONG 


By CHARLOTTE BREWSTER JORDAN. A collection of poems which have for their 
subject motherhood and childhood. Among the authors are: Longfellow, Riley, Field, 
etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, deckle edges, $1.50. 


A general catalogue, describing books, novels, artistic journals, etc., sent gratis on appli- 
cation. On receipt of ten cents, a catalogue and a calendar or a copy of the 
Christmas Pocket Magazine sent to any address. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. 


27 and 29, West Twenty-third Street - - - NEW YORK 
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Over 250,000 copies of this Book have been soa, and 
the last Edition is better than ever. 





THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SELF=INSTRUCTOR 


— | 


Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 


A Complete Handbook for the People. With over One Hundred New Iilustrations, 
including a Chart for the Use of Practical Phrenolozists. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 12mo, 192 pp. 
BY THE 


RENOWNED PHRENOLOGIST, 


PROF, L. N. FOWLER. 


This is the only work published giving full and complete instruce 
tions How to Read Heads, with rules for finding the organs, and 
explaining and illustrating each one separately ; the Author here lays down 
the rules employed by him in his professional work for nearly 60 years 

It will show you how to read people as you would a book, and to see 
if they are inclined to be good, upright, honest, true, kind, charitable, loving, 
joyous, happy and trustworthy people, such as you would like to know. 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save many disappointments in 
social and business life. 


Cloth, $1; paper,50 cts. English price—4s., cloth; 2s., paper. 


Send for a copy at once, study the people you see, and also your own character. 





New York: London : 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. L. N. FOWLER & CO. 





Ask for complete Catalogue and Prospectus. 
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‘THE NEW MODEL 


WIGS INTE W MODEL, 





















































COPYRIGHT 1888 BY 
FOWLER & WELLS C0. 











ANATOMICAL MANIKIN. 


The above shows this new Manikin partially opened. It contains more than 100 views of the Human 
Sody, the figure is one-half life-size, and in many of the special Manikins of which there are a large 
number, the parts are greatly magnified. It is Chromo Lithographed on cloth-lined material, very strong 
and durable, and colored true to nature. It is adapted for the school froom, lecture hall, office or for 
home study, and is the most complete article of this kind ever devised. It stands about three feet 
high when open, and when closedit is about 18x18 inches. Price, with a comprehensive Manual, only 
$10.00 to any address prepaid. 40s. English. 
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‘DO YOU WISH 


to you a necessity. 


to be 


and the Ripest Thinkers? 
It presents, as no other mag 


ADVERTISEMENTS _ 


peongght into direct touch with the Ablest Writers 


If so then THE LIVING AGE is 
azine does, the world’s move- 





ment along every line. 


No sphere of thought or action is left untouched, but the 


reader is kept informed on all subjects that move the mind or stir the imagination. 

It reproduces the latest utterances of the highest British and Continental authori- 
ties, French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc., upon questions of international 
politics and the freshest contributions in every field of literature, Science, Inves- 
tigation, Travel, Discovery, History, Art and Biography; and prints in every number 
Short and Serial Stories of high excellence. 


HE LIVING AG 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE OF CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE AND THOUGHT, 
FORMING FOUR LARGE VOLUMES annually, aggregating about 3500 double- 


column, octavo pages. 


It alone, among current magazines, 


has the space to 





present with Completeness and Freshness all that is of immediate interest, 
or of solid, permanent value in Foreign Periodical Literature. 





PRACTICAL AND POPULAR, it appeals to all alert and intelligent readers. 


“Here is reading matter, and the best of it, for all the world.”— Churchman, New York. 


Published Weekly at $6.00 a year, postpaid. 
To all New Subscribers for the year 1899, remitting 


OR THE REMAINDER OF THE YEAR. 


Sample Copy 10c. 


F 
FREE | vefore Jan. Ist, the weekly numbers of 1898, isswed after receipt of their subscriptions, sent Free. 


THE LIVING AGE CO., P. 0. BOX 5206, BOSTON, MASS. 





TOKOLOCY 


A BOOK FOR EVERY WOMAN | 
By Dr. ALICE B. STOCKMAN 


Third edition. Revised, enlarged, and illus- 
trated With special physiological plates. 
Nearly 400 pages. 

NO WORK OF THE KIND EVER HAD SUCH 

A PHENOMENAL SALE 
The author, in sympathy with the needs of her sex, 
discusses at length, with strength and purity, physical 
questions of the greatest importance. 


Cloth, $2.00. Morocco, $2.75 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 2ist St., New York 
ACENTS 


SUCCESS “=~ 


We few Aad the road to ‘s0ccens asd FORTE and yOneues. 
Yo op ly ee gg he 

en son a ga raf are sYute at 
THE SUCCESS COMPANY, Cooper Union, N.Y. City 

















FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


A PRACTICAL PLAN OF 


INSTRUCTION « IN « PHONOGRAPHY 


By BATES TORREY 

A new ania in Shorthand Instruction, consisting 
of a PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF LESSON PAPERS 
which refer to a work of acknowledged authority (Benn 
Pitman’s Manual) conducing to a rapid and thorough 
comprehension of the subject; the twenty lessons 
treat of Shorthand so conclusively that the average in- 
quirer becomes conversant with the Principles of, and 
their Practical Application to, the Art-Science, that 
future proficiency is limited only by study and practice, 

These Lesson-papers originated in a need for teach- 
ing orally and by mail; they have developed to present 
popularity because that need was real—and the plan 
devised entirely adequate. It is printed wholly in 
typewriter type and phonography. Price, $1.50. _ 
FOWLER & WELLS C0., 27 E. 21st St., New York 


THE LATEST! 
Psychology, Hypnotism, Personal 
Magnetism and Clairvoyance 


By WM. A. BARNES 
Specialist, Instructor in Practical Application of 
Psychology, etc. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS, POSTPAID 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st St., NewYork 











NOT IN IT | 


— iv 
Anna Olcott Commelin 


**Nor In Iv.” 
A story of the forced money standards, and 
showing the paralyzing effect of forced money 
values upon domestic life. 


Price, 75 Cents; 3s. 6d. English 


By Anna Oxcorr CoMMELIN. 
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Baby’s Diary as a Means of Child Culture 


Embryonic Character Studied and Developed—The Experiment an Assured Success 
—Child Study Reduced to a Science—Phrenological Demonstration from Life. 


OR A MANUAL OF MENTAL SCIENCE FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
By JESSIE A. FOWLER 


Author of “The Early Development of Our Ch laren,” “Phrenology tn th ol, wsical Culture,” “The Life oy Dr. Gall, etc.,ete 


250 pages, specially illustrated 








PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 
FOUR SHILLINGS -cengusn) 

















The individuality of the book explains in a condensed form : 
Tsvcnovocicny Ginat Te Receno 


a 
) 
Tie PevercemenT or Tie Gun | 


I. The various bones of the skull. 
If. The important parts of the brain. 


, Ll. The tempe raments, so that the characteristics of each AN INTERESTING AND INVALUABLE .RECORD FoR 
child may be easily detected. PARENTS: - 





IV. An original way of arranging the faculties as they de- — 
velop in childhood & The Names of Parente 





@ The Name of Cusd 


V. The location of the organs, not only as they appear in the eit 
head, but in the brain, ee nce aS 





VI. The physiognomical sign of each of the faculties, which trmcags 01 
has not been given in any previous work in a consecutive manner, 
or on any phrenological plan. 





Vil. E aC h chapter is divided into two sections,—(a) contains 
a short explanation for teachers; and (6) for the children them- 
sel lve ; 








VIII. There will be found a German eq livalent appropriate 
for each English term; also the name of the discoverer is attached 
to the description of each faculty 
IX. It is intended as a stepping-stone for students who will —) 4% tasmusatowstown «....e0eeees aig 
find crumbs of knowledge presented in a new form, : _ 
X. The seven groups of faculties are rearranged to suit the ) . ; Eee ONE soi a a iz 
comprehens ion of children; and lastly, the book contains a 10. Puotee Token : RS inst hae BS a 
glossary of anatomical terms which will prove of great help to astern inanimate 


the student. 





The chapters are fully illustrated, and contain re producti ew photogray childret ind 
the human brain, most of which have been pers sonally exam he write The work Se vide 
outlook, not only in America but in England, where there vho are interested in tl ul 

he book also contains va Othniendl chaueh, veldehs cam be used, lesit xpert te 1 ! der 
stand the subject. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York 


L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London 
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PASTE, CAKE OR ~— 


There is no dust and no odor and the result is a brilliant polish 
without labor. Every package is guaranteed. Enameline is up to date. 
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J. L. Prescott & Co., NEw YORK. 
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HARDMAN DYSPEPSIA 
PIANO. Horsford’s ~ — 


| reaches various forms of Dys- 





| pepsia that no other medicine 
| seems to touch. It assists the 
weakened stomach, and makes 
the process of digestion natural 


and easy. Pleasant to take. 


‘The only Piano which improves under usage.” | For sale by all druggists. 
The choice of the most intelligent classes everye | 
where. 50,000 in Use 
HARDMAN, PECK & co. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Fifth wee ee Street Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Write for the New Illustrated Catalogue (postpatd) Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
rices and terms to suit the times 


Books for the Holidays! 


Which will be looked at, and referred to through life as use- 
ful and practical by your growing-up sons and daughters. 


CHOICE OF PURSUITS or WHAT TO DO AND WHY, $2.00 


NEW TESTAMENT | PRACTICAL TYPEWRITING 


Tue Empuatic DiaGuorr gives the original Greek | BY BATES TORREY ** All-Finger Method. 
Text of the New Testament, with an interlinear Don't “pick-up” typewriting and become a cheap 
word-for-word translation into English. Universally | Operator, but profit by the experience of others and 
commended by Pulpit and Press. A grand book for earn a good salary. Postpaid, $1.50. 

Clergyman, Teachers and all Bible Students 

Price, postpaid, cloth, $3.00. 








Fifth Edition, COUNSEL TO PARENTS ON THE 


MORAL EDUCATION OF THEIR 
OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM CHILDREN 


and other Poems By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL 
By ANNA OLCOTT COMMELIN Vigorous, Healthful, Practical. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
A book of beautiful verses, beautifully presented, 
One of the most acceptable gift books of the year FIVE-MINUTE CHATS WITH 
Fare, PR Fee. YOUNG WOMEN 
and Certain Other Parties. Cloth, $1.50. 
THE SCI ENCE OF A NEW LIFE Perhaps no man of our time knows better than Dr. 
By Joun Cowan, M.D. Lewis how to preach to people who are in an unlawful 
hurry, and in his ‘‘ Five Minute Chats with Young 
eh ; i Sage : Women,” be practices this art to perfection. It matters 
Ane ber ney “oy bes nee not whether you agree with him or not, he does not 
which claims to be virtue bore you. He says what he has to say pithily, and 
Postpaid, cloth, 33.00. with racy vigor, and goes on about his business, 


Teaches that which every adult ought to know. 
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